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Thoughts from the Fathers on Christmas Day* 
By Joun J. Conroy, S.S.J., S.T.L. 


The peace for which every man sighs 
and for which everyone strives reigned 
supreme at the birth of the Prince of 
Peace. To a weary world, as in our 
own day, had come the sweet balm 
and blessing of peace among men. 
Men were living in harmony and con- 
cord with one another, and there was 
the quiet hush and expectancy that 
precedes the dawn in the soft night, 
whence the Light of the World would 
shed a happy, ever brightening and 
ever warming glow over the face of 
the earth. 


Bede! says: ‘““The Son of God 
would be born in the flesh, and so 
being born of a virgin He shows 
that the ornament of virginity is 
the most pleasing to Him. And so 
He is procreated in the most peaceful 
time of the world, because He 
taught men to seek peace, and He 
deigned to visit those who were the 
followers of peace. There could be 
no greater indication of peace than 
that the whole world should be 
included under one enrolling or 
census, whose moderator was Au- 
gustus. So great a peace reigned 
for the twelve years about the time 





* These ‘‘Thoughts” are translated from the 
Catena Aurea of St. Thomas Aquinas re 
Omnia, Vol. XVII, Catena Aurea in Luce 
Evangelium, cap. II, lectio I, 1-4). 

a ‘Super Lucam, cap. II, col. 326. 
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of Our Lord’s Nativity that the wars 
in the whole world seem to have 
been lulled to sleep, and the proph- 
ecy of the Prophet seems to have 
been fulfilled to the letter, whence 
it is said: ‘At that time there went 
forth a decree from Cesar Augustus, 
that the whole world should be 
enrolled.’ ”’ 


The Time of Christ’s Coming 

Christ came “in the fullness of 
time’”’ that the prophecies might be 
fulfilled, and that He might show that 
He was truly man and subject to the 
rulers of this earth, even to a foreign 
power. ‘The servant is not greater 
than his master,’’ and so we Christians 
are subject to lawful civil authority 
and must obey our rulers and su- 
periors in all lawful matters. We must 
support the State materially and 
spiritually, so that it too may “grow 
in age and wisdom before God and 
men.’ Love of country, of its cus- 
toms and laws, will perfect the State, 
whereas hatred and disunity will cause 
only chaos and destruction. 


Metaphrastes and Alexander the 
Monk? say: ‘‘For Christ was born 
when the princes of the Jews had 
fallen, and the kingdom had been 





2 Catena Grecorum PP. 
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transferred to the Roman princes, 


to whom the Jews were accustomed ° 


to pay tribute. And so the prophecy 
was fulfilled which said: “The 
sceptre shall not be taken away 
from Juda, nor a ruler from his 
thigh, till he come that is to be sent’ 
(Genesis, xlix. 10). Cesar Au- 
gustus had already been ruling for 
forty-two years, and he sends out 
an edict that the whole world be 
enrolled to pay the tribute. And this 
Cesar had commissioned to a certain 
Cyrinus, whom he had made gover- 
nor of Judea and Syria. Whence 
there follows: “This first enrollment 
was made by Cyrinus, the governor 
of Syria.” 

Ambrose’ says: “Beautifully does 
he add the name of the ruler so that 
he might indicate the period of time; 
for if the chief magistrates are 
inscribed on the bills of sale, how 
much more should the time of the 
redemption of all creatures be 
listed!” 

Bede‘ says: ‘And so by a heav- 
enly dispensation the taking of the 
census has been so arranged that 
each one might be ordered to go 
into his own country, according to 
what follows: ‘And all went to be 
enrolled, everyone into his own 
city.. Which therefore was done 
that the Lord, having been con- 
ceived in one place and born in 
another, might more easily avoid 
the fury of wicked and insidious 
Herod. Whence there follows: ‘And 
Joseph also went up from Galilee, out 
of the city of Nazareth, into Judea.’ ”’ 


Dispositions of Divine Providence ‘ 


‘“Man proposes and God disposes.” 
Thus, behind the scenes of this decree 
of Ceesar’s we see the all-wise hand of 
God directing the affairs of men that 
they might tend to His glory and the 
salvation of souls. God keeps His 
promises, He is faithful; and so what 
He had foretold to His servant David 
centuries before is about to be fulfilled 


3 Sup. Luc., lib. I, n. 35, col. 1570. 
4 Sup. Luc., cap. II, col. 327. 


in a way that the great king hardly 
dreamed of or imagined. And so, 
after Jesus all men could be enrolled 
on the pages of the Book of Life that 
they might enjoy eternal peace, By 
a profession of faith and an act of love 
we can write our names on His Sacred 
Heart. “And of His kingdom there 
shall be no end, and His reign shall be 
forever.’’ There are census-takers to- 
day who enroll us among the followers 
of Christ, and we should reverence and 
trust them and abide by their deci- 
sions. 


Chrysostom® says: ‘With the 
Lord directing him, Augustus gave 
forth this decree, that it might serve 
the presence of His only begotten 
Son. For this edict drew the 
Mother into the native land which 
the Prophets had foretold, namely, 
into Bethlehem of Juda; whence he 
says: ‘...the city of David which 
is called Bethlehem.’ ”’ 

Irenzus® says: ‘‘And therefore he 
adds, ‘the city of David,’ so that he 
may announce that the promise 
made to David by God, that from 
the fruit of his loins an everlasting 
king should come, has been fulfilled; 
whence there follows: ‘because he 
was of the house and family of 
David.’ Because Joseph was of the 
family of David, the Evangelist 
was content to promulgate through 
that the Virgin herself as being of the 
family of David, since the divine law 
prescribed that conjugal bonds be 
contracted by those from the same 
lineage. Whence there follows: 
‘With Mary his espoused wife, who 
was with child.’ ”’ 

Gregory’ says: ‘“The Lord is de- 
scribed mystically to be born into 
the world, because He appeared in 
the flesh who would enroll His 
elect in eternity.” 

Ambrose® says: “And while a 
secular profession of one’s name is 


5 In diem natalem Christi. 
6 Contra her., lib. III, cap. XI. 
7 In hom. viii, In Evang. 
8 Sup. Luc., lib. I, n. 37. 
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shown forth, a- spiritual profession 
is implied, which must be spoken or 
made known not to an earthly king 
but toa Heavenly King. That pro- 
fession of faith is the census of souls. 
The abolition of the synagogue is the 
old census, and so a new census of 
the Church was being prepared. 
And so that you may know that the 
census was not Augustus’ but 
Christ’s, He ordered the whole 
world to make a declaration of their 
names. But who could demand a 
profession of the whole world, except 
the One who had command of the 
whole world? For the earth and the 
fullness thereof was not Augustus’ 
but the Lord’s.” 

Theophylactus® says: “It was 
fitting that through Christ the 
worship of many gods should fall 
into desuetude, and one God should 
be worshipped. And so one king 
(Augustus) is described as having 
command over the whole world.” 

Origen” says: ‘But if we consider 
the matter more diligently, a certain 
sacrament seems to be prefigured, 
that in the profession or enrolling of 
the whole world Christ should be 
inscribed, so that when having been 
written with all He might sanctify 
all, and that when He is related 
with the world in the census He 
might offer His Communion to the 
world.” 

Bede" says: ‘‘For just as at that 
time when Augustus was in com- 
mand and Cyrinus presided, there 
were individuals in the city to take 
up the census; so now with Christ in 
command through the teachers and 
rulers of the Church we ought to 
make a public declaration of the 
census of justice.” 


Public Declaration of Praise 


Herein we have the first profession 
of faith and an acknowledgment that 
the ways of the State are very often 
the ways of justice. And especially 
by hearkening to the voice of the 





9 In princ. Comm. in cap. II Luce. 
10 Homil. xi, In Luc., circa fin. 
1 Sup. Luc., cap. II, col. 328. 


teachers of the Church shall we arrive 
at justice and holiness. 


Ambrose” says: ‘This therefore 
is the first profession of minds to 
the Lord, to whom all shall make a 
public declaration, not by the shout- 
ing of a public crier, but of a prophet 
speaking in Psalm xlvi: ‘All nations 
shall clap their hands.’ And then 
so that you may know that it is a 
census of justice, Joseph and Mary 
come for it, that is a just man and 
a virgin—he who would keep the 
Word, and she who would beget 
the Word.” 

Bede" says: “Our city and native 
land is a blessed land, to which we 
ought to go by increasing daily in 
the virtues. And every day Holy 
Mother the Church accompanies her 
teacher or doctor, ascending from 
the vicissitudes of worldly con- 
versation, which Galilee signifies, 
into the City of Juda, namely of 
confession and praise, and it fulfills 
the census of its devotion to the 
Eternal King, which in the example 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary conceives 
us in the spirit. Which indeed being 
espoused to one is fecundated by 
another, while it is visibly joined to 
the Pontiff proposed to itself, but 
yet it is increased by the power of 
the invisible Spirit. Whence Joseph 
is well interpreted as having in- 
creased, indicating by his very name 
that the instant in which the teacher 
speaks avails nothing, unless he 
shall have received an increase of 
heavenly aid, that he may be 
heard.” 

Ambrose™ says: “St. Luke ex- 
plains or mentions briefly how and 
at what time and in what place 
Christ was born according to the 
flesh when he says: ‘And it came to 
pass, that when they were there, 
her days were accomplished, that she 
should be delivered.’ In this man- 
ner indeed because as a spouse she 
conceived, but a virgin generated or 
brought forth.”’ 


12 Sup. Luc., lib. I, n. 38. 


13 Sup. Luc., cap. II, coll. 329-31. 
1 Sup. Luc., lib. I, nn. 40, 43. 
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Circumstances of Christ’s Birth 


The birth of Christ is different from 
that of any other babe. All is peace- 
ful, calm and bright. And since it is 
not in any way tainted or corrupted 
by sin, there is only joy and happiness 
at this blessed moment which sur- 
passes all understanding. 


Gregory of Nyssa’® says: ‘‘Al- 
though He appeared as a man, He 
is not subjected in all things to the 
law of human nature. For that 
which is born of a woman is redolent 
of humility; and truly virginity 
which has served birth, shows how 
He transcended mankind. There- 
fore, the bearing of this One is 
pleasant, His birth is immaculate, 
His bringing forth is easy, and His 
nativity without corruption; neither 
beginning in lust, nor brought forth 
in sorrows. Because by that thing 
which has inserted death in our 
nature on account of a fault, it has 
also been condemned to beget with 
sorrows, it ought to be that the 
parent of life should complete par- 
turition with joy. And so at that 
time through the virginal incorrup- 
tion He passes to the life of the 
mortals in which darkness begins to 
be diminished, and the nocturnal 
immensity is put to flight by the 
glory and brightness of His rays. 
For death reaches to the end of the 
wickedness of sins, but for the rest 
it tends to nothing on account of the 
presence of the true Light, which 
illumines the whole world with the 
rays of the gospel.” 


Bethlehem is not merely an _ his- 
torical place, a far-off town which we 
may never see. In fact, we can all be 
Bethlehems or Nazareths in which the 
Heavenly Bread may be born and 
nourished, guarded and protected by 
the strong bulwarks and defenses of 
grace in our lives. When we live the 
life of grace, Christ is born anew in 





1% Hom. tit. 





our lives and grows to the fullness of 
perfection. 

Gregory'® says: “Bethlehem is 
interpreted as the house of bread. 
For He it is who says in John vi: 
‘I am the living bread which came 
down from heaven.’ Therefore, the 
place in which Our Lord was born 
was already called the house of 
bread, because it would happen that 
He who would appear there through 
the matter of flesh would refresh 
the minds of the elect with an 
internal satisfaction.”’ 

Bede” says: ‘And so even to the 
consummation of the world the 
Lord is conceived in Nazareth, and 
He does not cease to be born in 
Bethlehem when anyone of those 
who hear Him having received the 
flower or meaning of His word 
makes himself the home of the 
eternal bread. And thus He is 
conceived daily in the virginal 
womb, that is, in the soul of the 
believers He is conceived through 
faith and is begotten through bap- 
tism.” 

On the words, “And she brought 
forth her first-born Son,” Jerome 
says against Helvidius:'* ‘‘From this 
statement Helvidius contends that 
he cannot be called the. first-born 
unless he also had brothers, and so 
he is called the only begotten who 
is the only son of his parents. But 
we define it in this manner. The 
only begotten is the first-born; but 
not every first-born is an only be- 
gotten son. For we do not say that 
he is a first-born son whom others 
follow, but before whom there is 
no one.” 

Bede” says: ‘He is also the only 
begotten in the substance of divinity 
and the first-born in the receiving 
of humanity: the first-born in grace 
and the only begotten in nature.” 


Mary, ever obedient to the will of 
God, does not complain of difficulties 
or the lack of sympathetic friends and 





16 Homil. vii, In Evang. 

1” Sup. Luc., cap. II, col. 332. 
18 Contra Helvidium, ante med. 
Sup. Luc., cap. II, col. 332. 
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people, but she does her work under 
God’s own eyes, and by the tenderness 
of her love and solicitude she builds, 
as it were, palaces of love for her 
Divine Son. 


Jerome” says: ‘‘There was no 
midwife there; there was no solici- 
tude of friendly women present. 
She herself wrapped the Infant in 
swaddling clothes; she was the 
mother and the midwife; whence 
there follows: ‘And she wrapped 
Him up in swaddling clothes.’ ” = 


Significance of Christ's Birth 


Christ has given us an example in 
all things, even in the apparently in- 
significant events and happenings of 
His infancy. Things over which He 
seemed to have no control take on a 
new significance when we look at them 
through the eyes of faith. 


Bede*! says: ‘‘He who has clothed 
the whole world with various orna- 
ments, is wrapped up in vile swad- 
dling clothes, so that we might 
be strong enough to receive the first 
garment (the white robe of bap- 
tism). He through whom all things 
have been made, has His hands and 
feet restricted, in order that we 
might exert our hands to good works, 
and:that we might direct our feet 
in the way of peace.” 

Metaphrastes”* says: ‘‘O wonderful 
edict and journey which governs 
Him who controls the world! From 
the very beginning He accepts 
poverty, and bedecks that in Him- 
self. 


Chrysostom*® says: “If He had 
so willed, He could have come by 
moving the heavens, by striking the 
earth and sending forth flames. 
But He did not come in this manner, 
for He wished to save and not to 
destroy, and from the very be- 


2% Contra Helvidium, ante med. 
21 Sup. Luc., cap. II, col. 333. 

22 In Catena Grecorum PP. 

23 Hom. in diem natalem Christt. 





ginnings to root out human pride. 
And so not only did He become a 
man, but a poor man; and He chose 
a poor woman for His mother, who 
lacked even those very things on 
which a new-born infant might rest, 
for there follows: ‘And she placed 
Him in a manger.’ ”’ 

Bede** says: “He is contained 
in the narrow and hard wood of the 
crib whose seat or throne is heaven, 
that we might wander through the 
delights of the heavenly kingdom. 
He who is the Bread of Angels rests 
in the crib, so that we as holy 
animals might refresh ourselves with 
the grain of His flesh.” 

Cyril*® says: ‘‘He discovered that 
man had become bestial in his soul; 
and so He is placed in the crib in 
the place of food, in order that 
changing the bestial life we might 
be led to a knowledge befitting men, 
tending not to hay or grain, but to 
heavenly bread, the body of life.” 

Bede” says: ‘“‘He who sits on the 
right hand of the Father lacks a. 
place in the inn in order that He 
might prepare many mansions for 
us in His Father’s house. He was 
not born in His parent’s home but 
in the stable and on the way (road); 
because through the Incarnation He 
has become the way by which we 
go to our true country, where we 
shall enjoy truth and life.” 


Redemption Is More Wonderful than 
Creation 


Creation was a wonderful thing, 
but how much more wonderful is_ 
Redemption! God spent as much 
care in fashioning and adorning our 
souls as He did in creating the sun, 
the moon and the stars; but He loved 
us more than all of these, for He shed 
the last drop of His Precious Blood to 
redeem us and that we might be happy 


with Him forever. 
Ambrose” says: “On account of 


4 Sup. Luc., cap. II, col. 333. 
% In Catena Grecorum PP. 

% Ubi supra. 

7 Sup. Luc., lib. I, nn. 41, 42. 
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you He has become weak who is 
power itself; on account of you He 
has become needy who is wealth 
itself. Do not try to estimate what 
you see, but acknowledge the fact 
that you are redeemed. I owe more, 
O Lord Jesus, to Thine injuries be- 
cause I have been redeemed, than 
to Thy works because I have been 
created. It would not have profited 
anyone to have been born, unless 
he had also been redeemed.”’ 


God takes care that the mystery of 
the Incarnation might be made known 
as clearly as possible by sending His 
angels to make known the glad tidings 
to mankind. The angels, thrilled at 
the prospect of such a sacred mission, 
were faithful to the instructions and 
the commands of God. Because the 
Sun of Justice was rising, the angels 
appear clothed with His radiance and 
light. 


Ambrose* says: ‘See how the 
divine care builds up faith. An 
angel teaches Mary; an - angel 
teaches Joseph and an angel teaches 
the shepherds, about whom there 
is said: ‘And there were in the same 
country shepherds watching, and 
keeping the night-watches over their 
flock.’ ” 

Chrysostom” says: “An angel 
appeared to Joseph in a dream 
(sleep), but visibly to the unculti- 
vated shepherds. The angel did 
not go to Jerusalem; he did not seek 
out the Scribes and the Pharisees. 
For they were corrupt, and they 
were being tormented for their envy 
(wickedness). But these men were 
sincere (upright), studying the con- 
versation (prophecies) of Moses 
and the Patriarchs. Their innocence 
was a footpath leading to true 
philosophy.” 

Bede says: ‘Never in the whole 
series of the Old Testament do we 
find the angels, who appeared so 
sedulously to the Fathers, to have 


% Sup. Luc., lib. I, n. 51. 
22In Catena Grecorum PP. 
*® In hom. Evang. in aurora natwit. Domini. 


appeared with light. But this privi- 
lege has been rightly reserved for 
this time when a light has risen in 
darkness in the hearts of the right- 
eous. Whence there follows: ‘And 
the brightness of God shone round 
them.’ ” 

Ambrose*! says: ‘‘The light is 
founded in the womb but it flashes 
from the heavens. It is cast in an 
earthly stable, but it flourishes with 
a heavenly radiance.” 


Holy Fear and Holy Joy 


The masters of the spiritual life 
tell us that, when we experience 
firstly fear and then joy, as in the case 
of the shepherds, this is truly a work 
of God or an indication of His Presence. 
The followers of Christ become 
anointed ones like their Leader and 
Master. 


Geometer®* says: “Truly they 
were terrified at the miracle; whence 
there follows: ‘And they feared 
with a great fear.’ But when the 
fear came upon them, the angel 
chases it away; whence there fol- 
lows: ‘And the angel said to them: 
‘Fear not.’ Not only does he calm 
their fears, but he does it also with 
speed; for there follows: ‘For 
behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, that shall be to all the 
people,’ not for the Jewish people 
alone, but it is for all races. The 
reason for our joy is made known, 
a new and wonderful birth is re- 
vealed from the very names them- 
selves. For there follows: ‘For 
this day is born to you a Saviour, 
who is Christ the Lord.’ The first 
of which is ‘Saviour,’ denoting 
action; the second ‘Christ,’ meaning 
anointed or priestly; the third 
‘the Lord,’ expressing majesty.”’ 

Cyril®* says (continuing the ex- 
planation of Geometer): ‘‘But that 
which is placed in the middle, 
namely Christ, does not signify a 
nature, but the composite hypo- 
31 Sup. Luc., lib. I, n. 43. 


32 In Catena Grecorum PP. 
33 De incarn. Unig., cap. 1. 
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stasis. For we profess that an 
anointing would be performed on 
Christ, the Saviour; but not a mere 
figurative anointing, such as had 
been performed on the kings with 
oil, as if for the sake of prophecy, 
or for the perfection of some busi- 
ness. But Our Saviour’s humanity, 
in the form of a servant, has been 
anointed by the Holy Spirit. And 
so God by the Holy Spirit anoints 
those who believe in Him.” 

Geometer** says: ‘“‘And so he 
shows the time of this nativity when 
he says, ‘to-day,’ and the place 
when he adds: ‘in the city of 
David,’ and the signs when he adds 
further: ‘And this shall be a sign 
unto you: You shall find the Infant 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
laid in a manger.’ Behold the angels 
preach about the principal or chief 
Shepherd to the shepherds, as though 
He were a lamb brought forth and 
manifested in a cave.” 


Jesus says to each one of us: “I 
have loved you with a love of prefer- 
ence. Did I not leave My Father 
and My heaven and My angels for 
you? I disdained the treasures of the 
world and was born naked in a stable, 
for you, my erring child.” 


Bede* says: ‘“The infancy of Our 
Saviour has been made known to 
us by the many public proclama- 
tions and testimonies of the angels 
and the Evangelists, that we may 
lift up our hearts to what has been 
done. And so we must realize and 
notice that the sign of Our Saviour 
being born is not that He is resting 
on Tyrian purple, but rather that 
He is wrapped in rough swaddling 
clothes; not in costly blankets of 
gold, but rather He is found in a 
manger.” 

Maximus* says: “But if perhaps 
the swaddling clothes seem vile to 
you, the worshipping angels admire 
them; if you despise the crib, then 


34In Catena Gzecorum PP. 
% Sup. Luc., cap. II. 
% In Serm. Noativ. 


lift up your eyes and behold a new 
star in the heavens crying forth the 
Lord’s nativity to the world. If 
you thought they were vile, then 
believe they are wonderful. If you 
have disputed about these things 
as belonging to humility, now ven- 
erate them as things which are noble 
and heavenly.” 


The Réle of the Shepherds 


Because they were faithful to their 
daily duties and in little things, great 
things were made known to them and 
they received a reward of grace to 
know things hidden from the founda- 
tion of the world. The shepherds pre- 
figured the pastors and priests of the 
New Law who are ordained to watch 
over the flocks of Christ, and ‘“‘who 
are ordained for men in the things 
that appertain to God.” 


Gregory” says: “The angels ap- 
peared mystically to the vigilant 
shepherds, and the brightness of 
God shone round them. And this 
happened because these men, more 
than any others, merited to see the 
sublime things, who knew how to 
be solicitous for their faithful flocks. 
And so while they piously or faith- 
fully watched over their flocks, the 
divine grace was more fully showered 
upon them.” 

Bede* says: ‘““These shepherds of 
the flocks mystically signify the 
teachers and pastors of faithful souls. 
The night, whose watches they were 
keeping over their flock, indicates 
the dangers of temptations, from 
which they should never cease to 
protect their subjects. And it was 
fitting that when Our Lord was 
born, the shepherds should be watch- 
ing over their flock; because He is 
born who says in John, x. 11: ‘I 
am the Good Shepherd.’ And so 
the time was at hand when that 
same Shepherd would recall to the 
pasture of life His sheep that had 
been dispersed.” 


37 In Hom. viii, In Evan. ante med. 


38 Hom. Evan. in aurora natalis Domini. 
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The Réle of the Angels 


We, like the angels, should assist 
one another, praise one another for a 
good work done, and “our conversa- 
tion should be in heaven.”’ By a word 
of kindness, of encouragement, we can 
help others do great things for God 
and souls. 


Bede* says: “Lest the authority 
of one angel should appear to be 
little, as soon as one had made known 
the sacrament of the new birth, 
immediately a multitude of the 
heavenly army pours in, whence 
there is said: ‘And suddenly there 
was with the angel, a multitude of 
the heavenly army.’ Because God 
and man is born, peace to men and 
glory to God are chanted; whence 
there follows: ‘Praising God and 
saying: Glory to God in the high- 
est.’ When one angel, one mes- 
senger, made known that God was 
born in the flesh, immediately a 
multitude of the heavenly army 
burst forth into praise of God, and 
they offered their homage to Christ. 
And so they instruct us by their 
example, that as often as anyone of 
the brethren delivers a good sermon, 
we should turn our minds towards 
these pious thoughts and imme- 
diately praise God in our hearts, 
and offer to Him our homage in 
word and deed.” 


A time of joy, of happiness and of 
love is at hand; the time of fear has 
passed away. And so the angels sing 
and are glad, Alleluia! Man should 
lift up his heart and sing to the Lord, 
for the day of his salvation is at hand. 
We are to be partakers in glory with 
the angels. 


Chrysostom” says: ‘Formerly 
the angels were sent to punish, say, 
for instance, to the Israelites, to 
David, to the people of Sodom, to 
the vale of tears. But now on the 


contrary they sing upon the earth, 


39 Hom. Evan. in aurora natalis Domini. 
© Hom. in diem natalem Christi. 


giving thanks to God; and He re- 
served this for men at His coming.” 
Gregory*! says: “They all sing 
together, because they harmonize 
the words of their exultation to our 
redemption. They all sing together, 
because, while they all look upon 
us as acceptable, they rejoice that 
their number shall be filled up.” 


And so peace is established between 
God and man, and this is made known 
by the faithful angels. Man takes on 
a new value, a new appearance in the 
sight of the angels so that now he is 
respected and venerated among the 
heavenly choirs, if he is of “‘good will.’’ 


Bede* says: “‘They desire peace 
for men, when they add: ‘and on 
earth peace to men of good will.” 
Because those whom they formerly 
despised as weak and abject, they 
now venerate as companions be- 
cause their Lord is born in the flesh.” 

Cyril**® says: “This peace was 
made through Christ. For He rec- 
onciled us through Himself to our 
God and Father. Taking away the 
hostile fault out of our midst, He 
pacified two peoples into one man 
and He brought together the heav- 
enly and the earthly into one 
flock.” 

Bede“ says: ‘“‘But for what men 
they wish or seek peace they make 
known saying: ‘of good will,’ to 
those, namely, who receive Christ 
when He is born: ‘for there is no 
peace for the wicked, but there is 
much peace for those that love the 
name of God’ (Isaias, xlviii).”’ 

Origen* says: “But the diligent 
reader may inquire how Our Saviour 
can say below in Chapter 12, ‘I did 
not come to send peace upon the 
earth,’ and yet now the angels 
chant about His birth: ‘...on earth 
peace to men.’ But this peace 
which is said to be among men of 
good will answers the question. 


41 XXVIII Moral., Cap. VII. 

42 Hom. Evang. in aurora natalis Domini. 
48In Catena Grecorum PP. 

“4 Ubi supra. 

% Homil. xiit. 
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For the peace which God does not 
give to the earth is not the peace of 
good will.” 

Augustine** says: ‘For justice 
pertains to good will.” 


As the angels give glory and honor 
to God for having established a heaven 
on earth in which Christ heals all the 
wounds of suffering mankind, so men 
should rejoice at the coming of the 
great physician, Christ. 

Chrysostom“ says: ‘Behold the 
wonderful process: He first led the 
angels to us, and then He led man 
to the heavenly things. A heaven 
was made upon earth which those 
who dwell there ought to embrace.”’ 


“@ XIII De Trin., cap. xiii 
“? Hom. in diem natalem Christt. 


Origen® says: ‘‘The angels saw 
mystically that they could not fulfill 
the task which had been entrusted 
to them without the aid of Him who 
could truly save. And their medicine 
was inferior to that which the care 
of mankind demanded. And so just 
as if anyone were to come who had 
the highest knowledge of medicine; 
and those who formerly were unable 
to heal the sick one were to see that 
the lesions of the wounds were to 
cease at the touch of the hands of 
the master, they would not be envious, 
but would be loud in their praises of 
the doctor, and of God who had sent 
a man of such great knowledge to those 
who were sick. And so the multitude 
of the angels praise God for the coming 


of Christ.” 


% Hom. xiii. 








Convert Voices from Abroad 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


A few days after I had mailed my 
last article to the Editors on ‘Our 
Humiliating Convert Figures,” I 
chanced to come across two articles 
lamenting the same dearth of converts 
in places as widely separated as Eng- 
land and Wales, on the one hand, and 
Australia, on the other. The Aus- 
tralian article gives what might be 
called the philosophy of non-convert- 
making; the other article cites statis- 
tics for England and Wales that are 
as unflattering as our own. Father 
Francis J. Ripley (a priest of the 
Birmingham Diocese), who writes on 
the English-Wales figures, states that 
the general increase of the Catholic 
population since 1851 is so scant 
that there is every reason to believe 
that the figures for 1851 are a mis- 
print, and that, instead of the figures 
for 1851, those for either 1891 or 1901 
must have been given. If this sur- 
mise be correct, historians are sadly 
astray in their estimates of the Catholic 
population for England and Wales 
when the Hierarchy was reéstablished 
ninety-four years ago in those two 
countries. But even if we accept the 
figures given as belonging rightly to 
either 1891 or 1901, they are very low 
and show an immense shrinkage in 
view of the constant inpouring of 
Catholic immigrants and of the al- 
legedly larger average size of Catholic 
families. 


English Convert Figures Up and Down 


Father Ripley’s article appears in 
the latest issue of Maria Legionis, and 
is entitled ‘““The Chiefest Need of the 


Day.” He begins his article with the 
statement that the figures last reported 
(for the year 1943) are the lowest since 
the first World War. In 1913 the 
number of conversions in England 
and Wales was 7184; the number for 
1943 was 8319, representing a decline 
of 640 from the preceding year. In 
1914 the convert figures started to 
increase until they reached a peak of 
12,796 in 1923. For some twelve 
years the number of conversions stayed 
around this last figure (about 12,000). 
In the years 1936 and 1937 the number 
was about 10,600; in 1938 it stood a 
little over 11,000. 

It may be interesting to review the 
figures for single dioceses over a 
twenty-year period. For instance, the 
Diocese of Hexham and Newcastle 
showed variations from 1538 to a 
pathetic 395. Westminster had 2046 
as its highest and 871 as its lowest 
figure in two decades. In Liverpool 
the highest and lowest figures were 
1522 and 812, respectively. The aver- 
age convert rate for all England and 
Wales is about one for every 300 of 
the Catholic population; this rate is 
remarkably like our own, which is 
only 0.35 of a convert for every 100 of 
our Catholic population. The figures 
given flatter the zeal of neither the 
priests nor the laity in either country. 
But these same miserable figures are 
indicative of something more than a 
lack of zeal for convert-making. They 
are symptomatic of more perilous 
conditions still. For where Catholics 
are not being brought into the Church 
in substantial numbers, Catholics are 
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liable to be going out of the Church, 
not in trickles, but in streams. This 
would seem to be surely true of Eng- 
land, even if the increase of the Cath- 
olic population by less than one-seven- 
teenth is a misprint as applying to the 
period from 1851 to 1945; for even 
within the period then actually meant 
there should have been far more than 
a mere doubling of the Catholic popula- 
tion. As for ourselves, the leakage is 
unquestionably large. The readiest 
index of this may be found in the dis- 
covery of the surprisingly large number 
of servicemen who had never made 
their First Communion or been con- 
firmed in their own parishes. There 
are other indices equally illuminating: 
one-third or more of our urban Cath- 
olics are not going to Mass or making 
their Easter duty; one-half of our 
children of grade school age are in 
public schools, and are either not being 
formed at all in religion or are being 
inadequately formed; even among 
our parochial eighth-grade graduates 
an alarmingly large proportion are 
dropping away from the frequentation 
of the Sacraments within one year 
after leaving the Catholic school; 
three out of four (or at least seven out 
of ten) of our Catholic pupils of high 
school age are attending public high 
schools, and only a small percentage 
of this more than two-thirds majority 
of our Catholic adolescents are getting 
the kind of spiritual formation that is 
imperatively demanded by their teen 
age. All of these conditions are indi- 
cations of big losses in our midst, and 
perhaps a study of our immigrant 
figures would reveal something equiva- 
lent to the same loss that Father Rip- 
ley bewails in England and Wales. 
And from the context of the Ripley 
article we may be sure that that loss 
is relatively large—although that loss 








is not to be regarded discouragingly 
but as a challenge. 


Just What Was the Catholic Population 
in England in 1851? 


Historians have put this population 
at about one million. And at the 
present time how many Catholics are 
claimed by the church authorities in 
England and Wales? The Catholic 
Directory for 1945, in the summary 
preceding the Archdiocese of West- 
minister, sets the figure at 2,353,189. 
Allowing for inaccuracies, we are safe 
in assuming that the Catholic popula- 
tion of these two countries has at least 
doubled in approximately one century. 
But such an increase is not impressive 
in view of the flood of immigrants that 
have entered both these countries in 
the past ninety-four years. The orig- 
inal million should have increased by 
another million, without counting the 
immigrants and their children. Con- 
sequently, the losses must have been 
tragic. Have our losses been any less 
so? This question might well serve 
as the subject for the investigation of 
some doctoral thesis at the Catholic 
University, inasmuch as the immigra- 
tion records for the past century are 
in Washington, and the country of 
origin will afford a fair basis for the 
calculation of the number of Catholics 
who reached our shores in the last ten 
decades. With that knowledge and a 
future accurate Catholic census, we 
shall be able to appraise our losses with 
a fair amount of exactitude. If our 
Catholic population has been half as 
fecund as we contend it is, the Catholic 
immigrants during these past hundred 
years should have multiplied into a 
larger population by far than most of 
our optimistic churchmen visualize— 
that is, far beyond the 30,000,000 
mark. Here let us recall that popula- 
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tion experts have calculated that in 
1920 half of the entire white popula- 
tion of the country were descendants 
of the original 3,000,000 colonists who 
were found here some 160 years ago. 
Again, the original French Canadians 
of 1765 numbered only 65,000 persons, 
and yet their descendants are cal- 
culated to be upwards of 8,000,000 to- 
day in French Canada and the United 
States (mainly in New England). 


A Stirring Challenge from Down Under 


But let us now turn to our Australian - 


priest, Father Cleary, who strikes a 
note of hope for the future. This 
priest from the other side of the world 
issues a call that should set the Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholic world on the 
march towards convert-making. His 
very title is shot through with a gal- 
vanizing force: ‘“‘We have Kept the 
Faith—To Ourselves.” He begins by 
pointing out what Catholics in his own 
country, as well as Catholics almost 
everywhere, have become aware of 
during these last few years—the differ- 
ence between a military chaplain and 
a parish priest. The one breaks the 
bread of God’s word to only a single 
group; the other is assigned to all 
groups within a given territory. Father 
Cleary cites Canon 1350 of the Code 
as one that is almost universally 
honored in its breach throughout the 
English-speaking world. The first 
clause of this Canon makes all non- 
Catholics within the limits of a parish 
the mission charge, the mission per- 
sonnel, of the given pastor; whereas 
the second clause makes the non- 
Catholics in purely mission territory 
the exclusive care of the Holy See it- 
self. Yet, the mission activity within 
our parishes is almost nil. Father 


Ripley points out that, if from the 
grand total of the converts made in 


England and Wales in 1943 (8319) the 
number of marriage converts were de- 
ducted, we shall be forced to conclude 
that real mission work is almost at a 
standstill in those countries. As our 
own convert figures are about the same 
in ratio, we cannot boast of any greater 
achievement. Only yesterday I heard 
of a pastor and his assistant who made 
just one convert apiece during the 
past year, so that their parish did not 
produce even the usual quota of mar- 
riage converts. 


Parish Priests Are De Facto Merely 
Chaplains to Catholics 


Father Cleary draws a contrast be- 
tween what the ordinary parochial 
priest in the English-speaking world 
is supposed to be by Jaw, and what he 
is in fact. By and large, such priests 
in their parish work actually restrict 
their ministrations to one category of 
persons, like the military chaplain. 
Father Cleary might have added even 
more so, for the military chaplains of 
this War did magnificently as a group 
through the influence which they ex- 
ercised over even the non-Catholics 
with whom they came into contact, if 
only by the high and friendly courtesy 
which they extended to everyone. 
This explains why recently, when a 
pastor called upon a returned soldier 
incapacitated with wounds to ask 
whether this ex-serviceman could be 
induced to renew the consent which he 
had given in the civil marriage which 
he had contracted with a Catholic 
parishioner, the man replied that he 
would be very glad to renew his con- 
sent, and moreover he himself wanted 
to become a Catholic because he had 
been greatly attracted towards the 
Catholic Church by the fine treatment 
he had received from a Catholic chap- 
lain when he was lying for weeks in 
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the military hospital receiving treat- 
ment for his wounds. Another re- 
turned veteran was offered a ride by a 
priest, and, when leaving the auto, 
asked the address of the nearest 
Catholic church to his home, because 
he wanted his children baptized and 
brought up Catholics—an advantage 
which he and his wife had not enjoyed. 
But let us return to Father Cleary, and 
hear his plea for parish catechumen- 
ates. He writes thus: 


“T am proud to come from perhaps 
the greatest missionary land in the 
world, where, thank God, the flame 
of missionary zeal burns brighter to- 
day than it perhaps has at any time 
since Columba and Columbanus. 
Many of my class-fellows and ac- 
quaintances are missionaries in Asia 
and in the East. But no one of these 
priests is content to settle down for 
the rest of his days to minister to the 
existing Christian flock in Nigeria or 
Kanyang. An essential part of his 
apostolate, a necessary adjunct of 
church organization, is the cate- 
chumenate, whither the surrounding 
pagans are brought and gradually 
instructed in the Catholic Faith. 
Why not apply this missionary tech- 
nique to the English-speaking world? 
Or, to bring the question nearer 
home and to put it more bluntly, 
why not apply Catholicism to our own 
country?” 


Active Apostleship 


Here, by way of interpolation, we 
may say that some parishes already 
have catechumenates in one or other 
form. In his ‘‘White Harvest,” Dr. 
John A. O’Brien lists pioneers who 
started and kept up convert classes, 
and that was nearly a generation ago. 
Only a few months ago I spoke in an- 
other city with a pastor who has been 
in parochial work for about eighteen 
years, and has no other method of 
making converts than by using well 






his casual contacts with outsiders and 
by a willingness to start instructions 
for a prospective convert at any time 
of the year. During the War he made 
it a point to visit every home within 
his parish limits where a service man 
or woman was being mourned. Every 
Sunday morning finds this pastor in 
front of his church greeting his pa- 
rishioners and getting acquainted with 
strangers. He prides himself on his 
ability to recognize every one of his 
parishioners among the 750 Catholic 
families. He recalls on one hot Sum- 
mer morning accosting a trim young 
man coming out from Mass whom he 
had never seen before. The priest 
congratulated the stranger on being 
up so early for Mass, and remarked 
that his face was that of a newcomer. 

“Father’’, replied the stranger, ‘I 
am not a Catholic, but I like to go to 
Mass.” 

“Why not come all the way?” said 
the priest in friendly fashion. 

“I might some day,” replied the in- 
cipient catechumen. 

“Why not start instruction to- 
morrow night?” 

“T will, Father.” 

And he did, and he completed his 
course of instructions although he was 
meanwhile busy with his medical 
studies, and had to work as waiter in a 
nearby restaurant early in the morning 
and late at night to earn part of his 
tuition fees in the medical school. He 
persevered furthermore, even though 
his mother refused to attend his gradu- 
ation exercises, when she learned he 
had become a Catholic. Later the 
neophyte converted the nurse whom 
he married, and during recent years 
they have been rearing a family as 
part of their primary religious mission 
in life. This same priest has brought 


into the Church over 1000 converts 
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during his eighteen years as assistant 
and pastor. 


The Legion Inquiry Class 


In these latter years a new form of 
parish catechumenate is the Legion of 
Mary inquiry class. Only two weeks 
ago I escorted a visiting assistant who 
wished to see a few groups of Legion- 
aries in action. On two different 
nights, in the same parish and under 
the same assistant, we sat in on two 
presidia meetings. One group had 
about a dozen members, the other 
eighteen or nineteen. Each had a 
diversified program of missionary ac- 
tion, but both were recruiting for the 
first of the three inquiry classes which 
the assistant conducted annually: 
the first was to start the following 
week, the second after Christmas, and 
the third after Easter. The guest 
priest was most profoundly impressed, 
especially by the larger group—a 
group as varied in personality, oc- 
cupation, and cultural status as were 
the reports handed in by each mission- 
ary pair. Each of these three inquiry 
classes is apt to average some dozen 
converts outright, and others in the 
course of years. Last year another 
visiting assistant looked in on these 
two groups of lay missionaries. He 
himself had just had his first inquiry 
class, which netted 23 converts im- 
mediately out of 30 who came steadily 
twice a week for the three months— 
most of them being the non-Catholic 
partners of mixed marriages in a parish 
of relatively few mixed marriages. 
The visiting assistant desired to see 
groups of seasoned Legionaries, since 
his had been formed just before the 
recruiting for the first inquiry class, 
and he was anxious also. to observe 
the veteran assistant who had some 
seven or eight years of inquiry class 


experience. Only a few days ago this 
visiting assistant wrote me that he 
just got his second annual class under 
way with 35 non-Catholics in attend- 
ance and with over 90 Catholics on 
hand either in the capacity of escorts 
or for refreshment work on their own 
knowledge of the “faith that was 
handed down, once for all, to the 
saints.’’ Our Australian herald of the 
informal catechumenate will be glad 
to hear of these inquiry classes, be- 
cause their promoters like himself have 
drawn inspiration from the same 
source—from the Handbook of the 
Legion of Mary. The author of the 
Handbook had struck some twenty- 
five years ago the same note Father 
Cleary now does; but Father Cleary 
puts the do-or-die alternative in words 
that will sound around the world. 


Explanation of Our Leakage 


In conclusion, I am going to quote 
a paragraph from Father Cleary which 
fully accounts for the losses to the 
Faith throughout the English-speak- 
ing world for at least the last five dec- 
ades. Note how the plain statement 
of facts fully and eloquently made can 
strike us as a revelation. 


“This work of conversion to my 
mind is cardinal. Unless the Church 
as such, or in its local expression 
the parish, gives the lead and the 
outward form and body to the prin- 
ciple, we must fail. In vain, and I 
speak from experience, in vain do we 
try to teach children in our schools, 
or their elders in our churches, the 
truth that there is only one true 
Church. They give to this truth 
only a notional assent, and it will 
never become operative in their 
minds or conduct until they see the 
official Church, as they know it, 
living that truth in practice. They 


will still regard the Catholic Church 
as they regard their favorite football 
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team, or at best as the oldest and 
greatest of many more or less equal 
churches. A central block will with- 
draw into isolation in an attitude not 
easily compatible with charity, and 
certainly not with apostleship. But 
the outer fringe will become more 
and more ‘broadminded,’ and, as the 
years go on, in spite of much legis- 
lation and many exhortations will 
continue to contract mixed mar- 
riages. The children of these mar- 
riages will be still less Catholic in 
outlook, and so the drift goes on. 
It is but a matter of time and there 


will be no Catholicism. And this 
not so much, I think, through malice 
or ill will or even weakness, as 
through a failure to grasp in any real 
sense what Catholicism is. And 
they fail to grasp it because in truth 
they have never really seen it in ac- 
tion.”’ 


Classically put. For teaching, even 
in the divine order, is driven home only 
by demonstration. Keeping the faith 
to ourselves is the sure way of losing 
it. 








A Schizophrenic Generation 
By C. J. WOOLLEN 


It is the conceit of the scientists and 
“philosophers” of modern times that 
no previous age of human history has 
been so prolific in discovery, and that 
modern invention and theory -both 
have an importance for humanity un- 
paralleled before. The great thinkers 
of the past are slighted as if they were 
infants in arms, and although some of 
our ‘‘savants’’ would doubtless agree 
with Solomon that “nothing under the 
sun is new,” they would just as likely 
nullify their assent by rejecting his cor- 
ollary that “it hath already gone be- 
fore in the ages that were before us.”’ 

Physical science to-day becomes 
more muddled the further it departs 
from the metaphysical method of the 
Scholastics. The same is even true of 
political and economic theory. In psy- 
chology, the educationists have had to 
yield the palm to St. Thomas for clar- 
ity. But in the consulting rooms of 
the experimental “‘psychologists’’ there 
continues to be much groping in 
muddy waters. _ 

They have “discovered” a certain 
mental disease to which the compara- 
tively new name of “schizophrenia’’ 
has been given. Literally, the word 
denotes a “split mind.’’ Persons of 
hitherto apparently blameless life may 
suddenly become thieves, liars, and 
what not. But schizophrenia in es- 
sence is nothing new. Like humanity 
itself, itis as old as Adam. In the Gar- 
den of Eden first took place the mental 
conflict which issued in the temporary 
defeat of the good will of our first par- 
ents. The effect of the Fall was cata- 
strophic in its unbalancing of their 


mental equilibrium and that of their 
posterity. 

The phenomenon of the split mind is 
found in the tendency to sin, the hesi- 
tancy which is caused by the strong 
attraction of forbidden fruit. The de- 
scription of it as it applies to the ascetic 
is enshrined in the famous seventh 
chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. , 


Schizophrenia Not a Modern Discovery 


The cynical unbeliever who pre- 
tends to see in this passage an excuse 
for consent to sin thereby transfers his 
own acquiescence. He is probably un- 
aware that, long before St. Paul, Plato 
had remarked the disharmony in the 
mind of man. In “The Republic’ he 
declares: ‘‘There is in the man him- 
self, that is, in his soul, a better and 
a worse, and when the better has by 


nature control of the worse, then, as 


we say, the man is master of himself; 
for the expression is one of approval. 
When, on the other hand, in conse- 
quence of bad training or the influence 
of associates, the better is weaker than 
the worse and is overcome by its su- 
perior numbers, this is condemned as 
something disgraceful, and the man 
who is in this condition is called slave 
to himself, and intemperate.” 
Elsewhere in the same book, this 
idea of master and slave in the same 
person is more picturesquely repre- 
sented by an image “like one of those 
old-time natures we hear of in fable— 
Chimera or Scylla or Cerberus, or the 
many others which are said to have 
combined several forms in one nature.” 
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This is joined also in a common nature 
with the form of a lion and that of a 
man. Socrates declares that to say 
that injustice pays the man, who again 
combines within himself all these living 
forms, ‘‘is really saying that it pays 
him to feast and make strong the 
many-formed monster and the lion 
and the lion’s belongings, and to starve 
and weaken the man, so that he is 
dragged about wherever either of 
these takes him.” 

This ‘competing’? animal factor 
has been finely expressed, in spite of 
his strange philosophy, by Henry 
David Thoreau. In ‘Walden’ he 
says: ‘“‘We are conscious of an animal 
in us, which awakens in proportion as 
our higher nature slumbers. It is rep- 
tile and sensual, and perhaps cannot be 
wholly expelled; like the worms which, 
even in life and health, occupy our 
bodies. Possibly we may withdraw 
from it, but never changeitsnature. I 
fear that it may enjoy a certain health 
of its own; that we may be well, yet 
not pure.” 

The modern classic, allegorical of the 
“split mind,” is, of course, Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.” With this, as Francis Thomp- 
son said, he ‘‘has simply incarnated St. 
Paul’s thesis in unforgettable ro- 
mance.” In his “full statement of the 
case” Henry Jekyll is represented as 
declaring that “‘to cast in my lot with 
Jekyll was to die to those appetites 
which I had long secretly indulged 
and had of late begun to pamper. To 
cast it in with Hyde was to die to a 
thousand interests and aspirations, and 
to become, at a blow and for ever, de- 
spised and friendless.... Strange as 
my circumstances were, the terms of 
this debate are as old and common- 
place as man; much the same induce- 
ments and alarms cast the die for any 











tempted and trembling sinner; and it 
fell out with me, as it falls with so vast 
a majority of my fellows, that I chose 
the better part, and was found wanting 
in the strength to keep to it.” 

So wanting is he that after a time 
he lapses into the character of Hyde 
without volition. This, though hardly 
theological, is acceptable allegory of 
the reprobate. Finally, unable to re- 
capture the réle of Jekyll, he commits 
suicide. 


Sin and the ‘‘Split Personality”’ 


These literary examples all have a 
feature which is something different 
from a cold philosophical analysis of 
the virtues and passions. They imply 
a certain duality in man, as if he were 
in some sense subject to the influence of 
an alien power—against his will at 
times, but not always, and for the 
greater number rarely without a cer- 
tain measure of hospitality. The will 
is swayed by a threefold force, yet not 
so overwhelmingly that it is inca- 
pable of resisting. The enticement 
comes now from the world, often from 
the flesh, and not infrequently from 
the devil. 

But although there are many temp- 
tations in which the devil may have no 
direct hand, it is nevertheless through 
his machinations that sin entered the 
world; and if sin, the consequences of 
sin also. It is because the devil se- 
cured a hold on our first parents that 
human nature is in a state of rebellion. 
The devil has secured a hold on human 
nature as a whole. The attraction of 
the world and the invitation of the 
flesh have become urgent only because 
of the devil’s initial instigation. His 
is the alien power which has taken part 
possession of human beings. It re- 
mains to some extent even after the 
exorcism of baptism. 
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It is this power which explains to 
some extent the pathological phenom- 
enon of the split personality. The fact 
of it is attested by, among others, so 
eminent an authority as Lindworsky. 
He says: ‘“If we let the ‘I’ have a 
small part of its constant sensations, 
but in addition give it to a new con- 
scious content and make the reproduc- 
tion of the earlier conscious contents 
more difficult, the personal ‘I’ of this 
person will be split. He will be a dif- 
ferent man, and play a different rédle, 
according to whether he activates the 
one or the other conscious content. 
And he will become conscious of this 
splitting of his ego as soon as any mem- 
ory of the other state is possible... . 
Pathology has in fact demonstrated 
such cases. If an illness changes the 
organic sensations considerably, the pa- 
tient begins a new conscious existence, 
frequently with a complete inability to 
remember (amnesia) the period before 
the illness.’’! 

We have all heard of persons who, 
after a certain operation perhaps, are 
said to have changed completely in 
character; they appear to go to the 
bad. But it is not altogether idle, 
surely, to point out that persons do so 
even when there has been no preceding 
illness or operation. Such contingen- 
cies must have been the occasion and 
not the cause of any redirection of will. 
It may be argued, too, that the loss of 
health may in some cases have merely 
broken down conventional conduct: 
that it has given rise to a more spectac- 
ular exhibition of passions which be- 
fore had a less apparently unsocial 
outlet. Or it may be that the patient 
has no moral responsibilty in the 
change. 

Such a pathological state may repre- 


1 “Experimental Psychology,” by J. Lind- 
worsky, S. J., translated by H. R. De Silva. 


sent a preternatural operation of which 
the laws are necessarily unknown to us 
in detail. It is doubtless in line with 
all other schizophrenic manifestations, 
which range from the simple moral 
struggle to the more complicated par- 
ticular grasp of the devil on the mind. 


Emergence of Mass Psychoses 

Nevertheless, the present age has 
intensified the problem. Some con- 
tend that everyone nowadays is more 
or less schizophrenic in the pathological 
sense. Even if that is an exaggeration, 
it is probably true that ‘‘the mental dis- 
ease which heads all the others is schi- 
zophrenia.”’*? The same writer, more- 
over, emphasizes a fact that is of enor- 
mous importance in a consideration of 
the subject. He says: “Instead of 
individual psychoses we shall find, we 
are finding, ourselves confronted with 
mass psychoses.” 

This fact of mass psychosis has also 
been noted and enlarged upon by that 
great thinker, Nicolas Berdyaev, much 
of whose general philosophy we may 
accept even though he has unfortu- 
nately thrown in his lot with the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. In “Slavery 
and Freedom’”’ he refers thus to the 
duality under discussion: ‘In every 
man there are two kingdoms, of light 
and of darkness, of truth and of false- 
hood, of freedom and of slavery.” 
And he shows that ‘‘man lives, as it 
were, in a social hypnosis.” True, this 
is not in its terminology the same as 
“mass psychosis’; nevertheless, it 
suggests the same thing, but in a 
slightly different light. ‘‘Psychosis”’ 
emphasizes the disease as a mental 
one; ‘“‘hypnosis,’’ while denoting the 
mind complaint, puts stress rather on 
the line of least resistance which has 
brought society to its present pass 


2 “Man the Master,”’ by Gerald Heard. 
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‘intolerable 


Berdyaev speaks of the 
multiplicity, disintegration, and rela- 
tiveness and conventionality of the 
civilized world,’’ together creating what 
is ‘‘in reality an atmosphere of increas- 
ing madness.” 


Reversal of Moral Standards 


The symptoms of this mass mental 
disturbance could be detailed indefi- 
nitely. It is in the first place the 
breeding ground of totalitarian sys- 
tems, which not only profit by it but 
also perpetuate it. It shows itself be- 
neath the veneer of civilization, which, 
while it pays lip-service to moral stand- 
ards, is a mass of commercial and so- 
cial corruption, the fruit of a general 
acceptance, not of a lower, but of a 
completely reversed standard. It is 
evident in the degradation of modern 
art of all kinds. In its fear of being 
unable to improve upon the great mas- 
ters of the past, the present age has 
sought ‘‘progress’”’ in the cult of the 
ugly; it has accepted a false inspira- 
tion. It has attempted to go primitive 
without first acquiring the ingenuous- 
ness of the primitive mind. 

In other directions, the present age 
has commonplaces that would shock 
the genuine primitive. An example is 
in the policy of “‘scorched earth’ in 
wartime, itself only an extension of 
“‘peacetime”’ food destruction in com- 
mercial interests. A writer, Caroline 
Mytinger, on ‘‘Headhunting in the 
Solomon Islands’? (Macmillan, 1943), 
says that ‘‘to destroy the food of even 
an enemy is inconceivable to a primi- 
tive in this poor country.’’ And yet 


the world has looked on and applauded 
this and other barbarities which, 
in the words of Pope Pius XII, “‘hor- 
rify all Christian and human feelings.”’ 

It is as if loss of faith had set up rival 
standards. 


The present age adheres 








to the crooked one, while pretending it 
is straight. It is going insane because 
it has mistaken not only its end but the 
means. 

It needs no lengthy argument to 
prove that the world is going mad. We 
have only to open our daily newspa- 
pers, to listen to the news on the radio, 
and to some of the other stuff that 
comes through. We have only to enter 
homes, and hear the radio as the back- 
ground to small talk, study, and even 
other entertainment. We have be- 
come so muddled as to have forgotten 
what the things we use are for. The 
following, too tragic to be amusing, is 
symbolic: a town council, scorning the 
offices of a town crier as being far be- 
hind the times, sent round in mod- 
erm progressive style an automobile 
equipped with announcer and loud- 
speaker. But the car, even at a mod- 
erate pace, was too speedy for its mes- 
sage to be caught by the casual lis- 
tener; while the loudspeaker so dis- 
torted the human voice as to make the 
words themselves a meaningless jumble. 


Existing Muddle in Our Social Order 


Muddle is the order of the day in a 
large part of our social relations. Peo-® 
ple seem not to know what they are 
doing. Multiplicity of instructions 
and formalities bewilder almost to 
madness those who have to abide by 
them, and even those whose task it is 
to elucidate them. The intricacy of 
Income Tax forms is merely typical. 
A writer to the London Times said 
recently: ‘“‘The complexity arises from 
the lack of a Consolidating Act. To 
income-tax and surtax have been added 
N. D. C. (National Defense Contribu- 
tion) and E. P. T. (Excess Profits Tax). 
Amendment piled on amendment has 
created a jungle of legislation in which 
even the most expert have difficulty in 
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finding their way. The lay business 
man has long ago abandoned the at- 
tempt to find his own way in the con- 
fusion, and it is becoming difficult to 
understand even the expositions of the 
professional advisers. The factor of 
uncertainty is more disturbing. In an 
effort to check evasion, Parliament 
has drawn up some of its recent tax 
legislation in such general terms, and 
has conferred such wide powers of in- 
terpretation on the Inland Revenue 
authorities, that in some matters they 
can now claim, like Alice’s Humpty- 
Dumpty, that the words mean what 
they choose them to mean.’ For the 
employee, moreover, the “pay as you 
earn” scheme, ostensibly designed to 
simplify, has increased tenfold the en- 
tanglement. It is the same every- 
where. In the United States also, tax 
questionnaires and forms are so com- 
plicated that regular classes are held 
to enable the taxpayer to reply to them 
and fill them up. Practical Americans 
are asking: ‘‘Cannot they devise 
something more simple in the way of 
taxes?” 


Exorcism of the Modern World 


© But it is not “their” fault. Multi- 
complication rather then simplifica- 
tion is the order of the day. Human 
minds have become a battle-ground. 
The world is schizophrenic, but not in 
the simple form in which it has always 
been so; rather is it in the grip of dia- 
bolical forces which will drive it clean 
crazy unless they are expelled. 

The world needs exorcism. The war 
is the culmination of its mad struggle. 
But the war itself is intensifying the 
bewildering complications of modern 
life. Will it all end in chaos, or will vi- 
olence spend itself, and the issue be a 
great calm? Probably chaos must 


come first. But there is no human so- 





lution; that is certain. The devil has 
clamped down on the world, and only 
Christ can unfasten his hold. Only 
the Church, which is His Body, can 
cure the world of its split mind—and 
that by spiritual means. 

What are these means? Doubtless, 
the sufferings of the faithful in the 
world-crisis are making for ultimate 
world-sanity. The heroism of the 
Church, displayed first of all by the 
various heroic pronouncements of the 
Vicar of Christ in defense of Catholic 
principles, must tend to the triumph 
of the Church in casting out the devil. 
Examples of these are in the Holy 
Father’s Christmas Allocutions, in 
which His Holiness has denounced 
inhuman methods of warfare, and ex- 
horted nations and their rulers to make 
their actions agree with their princi- 
ples. These will doubtless be fol- 
lowed in the future by other explicit 
pronouncements for the guidance of 
the Christian world. 

There is also a specific general exor- 
cism ‘‘against Satan and the rebellious 
angels’ published by order of Pope 
Leo XIII. An English translation 
bears the Imprimatur of Manuel, 
Bishop of Barcelona, dated December 
19, -1931, and is published by St. 
Joseph’s Protectory Print, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. It is said that the Holy Father 
exhorts priests to make use of this ex- 
orcism as often as possible, and that 
the faithful also may say it as a prayer. 

The official acts of the Church must 
be supplemented by the efforts of the 
faithful who are members of it. They 
are symbolized by the drop of water 
which is added to the chalice at Mass. 
And the efficacy of the Church in 
world-exorcism will be the greater the 
deeper devotion to Mass and the 
Blessed Sacrament becomes. It is no 
idle canonical requirement that the 
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Guild of the Blessed Sacrament be es- 
tablished in every parish. 

Nor is it idle to apply to Our Lady 
as well as to the Church the words in 
the Canticle of Canticles: ‘Terrible 
as an army set in array.” Maryisa 
host in herself, and it is not for nothing 
that holy persons have prophesied the 
coming of an “Age of Mary,” which 
is surely upon us. The Legion of Mary 
is doing heroic work all over the world, 
and in parishes individual members are 
adding their quota towards ridding the 
world of its obsession. 

Catholics, other than Legionaries, 
must equally play their part in this 


world-liberation, and like material 
warfare it must be done by heroism. 
We seem to have reached a period such 
as were the early years of the Church, 
or certain times in mission areas, when 
the Christian, if he is to be faithful, has 
no choice but to be heroic. It is an 
heroic Church, Head and members, 
that will decide the issue, and the vic- 
tory will be Christ’s. Though the 
conflict between good and evil must 
go on to the end of the world, this schi- 
zophrenic generation of which we are 
allowed to be witnesses will doubtless 
have a shorter term. 











Do the Laity Read Newman’s Sermons? 


By Dantet M. O’CONNELL, §.J. 


The question contained in the title 
of this article may cause raised eye- 
brows to be turned towards the naive 
interrogator. Do laymen read ser- 
mons? Yes, they do, and it may be 
well to recall that most sermons are 
written for the benefit of lay congre- 
gations. The preacher places himself 
almost invariably on the same plane as 
-his audience, frequently addressing 
them as his “brethren,” indicating 
that his spoken word is intended for 
the laity. And it is with an eye on 
the same laity that the original sermons 
have presumably been refurbished be- 
fore publication. 

Such was the case with those of 
John Henry Cardinal Newman. His 
well-known ‘‘Parochial and Plain Ser- 
mons” antedate by an average of ten 
years his conversion to the Catholic 
Faith in 1845. Very few would guess 
their age from reading them. 

That group and his other Anglican 
sermons won for Dr. Newman, Vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Oxford, an enviable 
reputation asa preacher. Incidentally 
he drew congregations to his church 
on a Sunday afternoon in a University 
town. This first group are remarkable 
for their Scriptural simplicity of lan- 
guage. Their thoughts, too, are largely 
those of Scripture. As a result, we 
have some of the most beautiful pas- 
sages in English literature. Wilfrid 
Ward refers to their ‘‘chastened sim- 
plicity.”” They are also deep studies 


in and applications of religious psy- 
chology. Excerpts from them may 
be found in most anthologies of Eng- 
lish prose. Every English homiletic 
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library has the printed sermons, and I 
think you will find them in most large 
public libraries. It will be harder to 
buy a, complete set now, as Longmans, 
Green and Co. of London were badly 
bombed by the Nazis. To whet your 
zeal for them still more, let me add 
that, when the ‘Parochial and Plain 
Sermons” were first published, they 
“‘beat all other sermons out of the 
market as Scott’s tales beat all other 
stories.” 

Notable among the “Parochial and 
Plain Sermons” is that on the Provi- 
dence of God. Newman paraphrases 
the simple idea in the Old Testament: 
“He calls thee by thy name.”’ Such 
being the case, God beholds me indivi- 
dually. He sees me and understands 
me as He made me. He views me in 
my day of rejoicing and my day of 
sorrow. As an illustration of New- 
man’s use of Scripture, consider: 
“He (God) has numbered the very 
hairs of thy head and the cubits of thy 
stature.” And an example of re- 
ligious psychology is Newman’s re- 
minding each member of his congrega- 
tion—each reader now—that I ‘‘can- 


~ not shrink from pain more than He 


dislikes me bearing it; and if He puts 
it on me, it is as I would put it on my- 
self, if I am wise, for a greater good 
afterwards.” 


Newman as a Preacher 


Newman read his sermons to the 
congregation. For posterity at least, 
this practice was to provide a great 
heirloom by insuring their permanence 
and also their enhanced value by the 
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author’s re-editing of them after his 
conversion. In his revision, Newman 
would remember that they are in- 
tended exclusively, it might be said, 
for the lay person. 

Fine writing or the use of language 
that would bewilder the ordinary 
reader will not be found in Newman’s 
sermons. How could it be in one who 
advised: 


“He who is ambitious will never 
write well, but he who tries to say 
simply what he feels, what religion 
demands, what faith teaches, what 
the Gospel promises, will be eloquent 
without intending it, and will write 
better English than if he made a 
study of English Literature.” 


No layman could say of Newman’s ser- 
mons: ‘“They are too deep.” 

Among the same ‘‘Rules for Writing 
Sermons,” Cardinal Newman de- 
clares: ‘‘He (the preacher) should aim 
at being understood by his hearers or 
readers.’’ In the case of his own ser- 
mons, the Cardinal observed this rule 
most happily. He possessed a mag- 
netic personality in the Anglican pul- 
pit. William E. Gladstone, English 
statesman and Premier, who ranked 
high even in the company of Lloyd 
George and Winston Churchill, tells 
of the little change in the inflection of 
Newman’s voice, of the absence of 
gestures, of his eyes bent on his manu- 
script, but declares that, taken as a 
whole, ‘‘there was a stamp and a seal 
upon him; there was a solemn sweet- 
ness and music in the tone, there was 
a completeness in the figure, taken to- 
gether with the tone and the manner, 
which made even his delivery . . . sin- 
gularly attractive.” Matthew Arnold 
visualized the same scene with his 
usual brilliance of style: ‘“Who could 
resist the charm of that spiritual ap- 
parition gliding in the dim afternoon 





light through the aisles of St. Mary’s, 
rising into the pulpit, and then, in the 
most entrancing of voices, breaking 
the silence with words and thoughts 
which were religious music—subtle, 
sweet, and mournful?” 

In addition, Newman was always 
sympathetic towards his audience. 
This was a virtue he admired in St. 
Paul. Later, when a Catholic, he 
would write a panegyric on St. Paul’s 
Gift of Sympathy. As an Anglican 
preacher he delivered a sermon en- 
titled, ‘‘Christ’s Tears at the Grave of 
Lazarus.” The great exemplar of 
sympathy was Christ, and this was 
strikingly shown, Newman pointed 
out, by His tears over Lazarus. 


“When He took flesh and ap- 
peared on earth, He showed us the 
Godhead in a new manifestation, 
taking a human soul and body, in 
order that thoughts, feelings, affec- 
tions, might be His, which could 
respond to ours and certify to us 
His tender mercy. When, then, 
Our Saviour weeps from sympathy 
at Mary’s tears, it is the love of 
God, the compassion of the Al- 
mighty and Eternal, condescending 
to appear as we are capable of re- 
ceiving it, in the form of human 
nature.” 


His Choice of Words 


How simple, yet powerful, is the use 
of ‘common words’ with Newman, 
and how their cumulation affects the 
reader can be seen still further as New- 
man proceeds to tell how “‘Christ wept 
not merely from the deep thoughts of 
His understanding but from sponta- 
neous tenderness; from the gentleness 
and mercy, the encompassing loving 
kindness and exuberant fostering af- 
fection of the Son of God for His own 
work, the race of man.”’ 

In his ‘‘Cardinal Newman,” Lewis 
May dwells on the unworldliness of 
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the Vicar of St. Mary, so far “‘removed 
from the popular conception of the 
pulpit orator... . No histrionic 
artifice here, no straining after effect, 
no alliterative attempt to excite the 
emotions of his audience. Only grave 
and beautiful thoughts expressed in 
language of natural and inherent grace, 
ideas and emotions taking shape and 
clothing themselves in language of 
perfect and inevitable simplicity.” 


It is easy to understand how James 
Mozley, writing in “Christian Remem- 
’ brances” (January, 1846) just after 
Newman had become a Catholic, 
could say: ‘‘Persons look into Mr. 
Newman’s sermons and see their own 
thoughts in them .... Wonderful, 
pathetic power, that can so intimately, 
so subtly and kindly deal with the 
soul!—and wonderful soul that can 
be so dealt with!” 


I should like to repeat that New- 
man’s sermons are very readable; 
that a formal collegiate training is not 
an entrance requirement to such a 
course. ‘“Subtlest truths, which it 
would have taken philosophers pages 
of circumlocution and big words to 
state, were dropped out by the way in 
a sentence or two of the most trans- 
parent Saxon,” is the charming de- 
scription of J.C. Sharp. Illustrating 
the same characteristic of Newman’s 
style is the fact that in revising the 
“Apologia Pro Vita Sua,” which had 
been written under great pressure of 
time, the most frequent changes he 
made were substitutions of more 
“transparent Saxon’ words for Latin- 
English ones. Such use of diction, a 
guiding principle in all his writings, 
was probably a moral rule with him in 
writing a sermon. We do not need to 
have a dictionary at our elbow in 
reading Newman’s sermons. 


His Simplicity and Fervor 


Such a simplicity of style was a 
valuable accompaniment to the preach- 
er’s stern themes. “A passionate 
and sustained earnestness is the domi- 
nant character of these sermons.” 
The audience was shown its “strange 
blindness to the real sternness, nay 
the austerity, of the New Testament,” 
to quote from Richard W. Church in 
his ‘“Oxford Movement.’ One of the 
best illustrations of this ‘‘austerity of, 
the New Testament” is Newman’s 
“parochial and plain sermon”’ called, 
“The Cross of Christ the Measure of 
the World.” He develops the idea 
that Christ’s death teaches us how to 
think and how to speak of this world. 
Newman’s development of the thought 
and its incidental phrasing deserve 
quoting. 


“His Cross has put its due value 
upon everything which we see, upon 
all fortunes, all advantages, all 
ranks, all dignities, all pleasures; 
upon the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of 
life. It has set a price upon the 
excitements, the rivalries, the hopes, 
the fears, the desires, the efforts, 
the triumphs of mortal man. It has 
given a meaning to the various, 
shifting course, the trials, the temp- 
tations, the sufferings of his earthly 
state. It has brought together and 
made consistent all that seemed 
discordant and aimless. It has 
taught us how to live, how to use 
this world, what to expect, what to 
desire, what to hope. It is the tone 
into which all strains of this world’s 
music are ultimately to be resolved.” 


All readers of the ‘‘Parochial and 
Plain Sermons” are impressed by 
their simplicity—one might say their 
catechetical simplicity, but a chastened 
catechetical simplicity. It is this happy 
life-giving union that appealed to lay 
people during their delivery, beginning 
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from 1830. There is hardly a better 
illustration of catechetical and chaste 
simplicity in these sermons than the 
following, which incidentally Matthew 
Arnold tells us remained enshrined in 
his memory forty years after he heard 
it: 


“After the fever of life, after 
weariness and sickness, fightings and 
despondings, languor and fretful- 
ness, struggling and succeeding— 
after all the changes and chances of 
this troubled, unhealthy state, at 
length comes death, at length the 
white Throne of God, at length the 
Beatific Vision.” 


His Farewell Sermon as an Anglican 


The last of the ‘Parochial and Plain 
Sermons” was, as Newman aptly 
called it, ‘“The Parting of Friends.” 
It was delivered some time before he 
was received into the Catholic Church. 
He describes this period in the 
“Apologia Pro Vita Sua”: ‘From the 
end of 1841, I was on my deathbed, as 
regards my membership in the Anglican 
Church.”’ He was realizing the com- 
ing separation from many close friends, 
from a settled way of life, to face 
strangers and different home environ- 
ments. Newman was very sensitive, 
and has indeed been accused of yield- 
ing to abnormal sensitiveness. This 
helps us to picture his mental trials as 
a stern conscience told him to leave all 
to follow the true way. In the present 
sermon he must tell all this to the 
friends from whom he was soon to 
part. He succeeded admirably, the 
result being an outstanding piece of 
pulpit oratory. He went to Scripture 
to find comforting exemplars in this 
crisis of his life, and again the language, 
while filled with ‘feeling, has Scrip- 
tural simplicity.” And ‘time and 
matter and motion and force, and the 
will of man, how vain are they all, .. . 


how worse than fruitless, unless . 
given back to the Giver!’ But what 
of “The Parting of Friends,” his 
theme? He appeals to them as through 
a third person. If they know of any- 
one who has helped them, who has 
read their thoughts or feelings and 
soothed them, who has told them of a 
brighter life—if they have thus taken 
an interest in him and feel well inclined 
towards him, then continues Newman 
in eloquent words: ‘“‘Remember such 
a one in time to come, though you hear 
him not, and pray for him that in all 
things he may know God’s will and at 
all times he may be ready to fulfill it.”’ 

After Newman became a Catholic 
on October 9, 1845, a great calm came 
over his mind. He refers to this in the 
fifth chapter of the “Apologia Pro 
Vita Sua.” This did not mean that 
his mind was idle, he tells us, nor that 
he had given up thinking on theological 
subjects, but that variations were gone 
and that all anxiety of heart was 
gone. “I have been in perfect peace 
and contentment. I never have had 
one doubt. I was not conscious to 
myself on my conversion of any 
change, intellectual or moral, wrought 
in my mind, . . . it was like coming into 
port after a rough sea; and my hap- 
piness on that score remains to this 
day without interruption.”’ 


Sermon on ‘“‘The Second Spring’’ 


A great change had come over him, 
though he did not perceive it. Critics 
have noted that his Catholic sermons 
are much more self-reliant, their style 
easier in expression and definite in as- 
sertion. Thus, R. H. Hutton, a non- 
Catholic, says: ‘“‘When Newman made 
up his mind to join the Church of 
Rome, his genius bloomed out with a 
force and a freedom such as it never 
displayed in the Anglican community.” 
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His conversion was to give English 
literature one of its richest gems in 
homiletics, his discourse to the Synod 
at Oscott, July 13, 1852. It was im- 
mediately recognized as such, and to- 
day it is probably the best-known 
piece of his prose. In his “College 
Handbook of Newman,’ Father Ed- 
win Ryan describes it as “. . . one of 
those supreme works of art which 
baffle the critic by leaving him little to 
do but exclaim in admiration.’’ Father 
Ryan then goes a step farther than I 
have so far ventured: “If you ear- 
nestly desire to appreciate it, you had 
better set to work and do what George 
Eliot did—memorize it from beginning 
to end.” Canon William Barry in 
his article on ““Newman’”’ in the Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia is authority for the 
statement that Macaulay knew “The 
Second Spring” by heart. 

The occasion of the sermon was the 
re-establishment of the Catholic Hier- 
archy in England. Father Newman, 
though such a recent convert, was the 
principal speaker. His simple theme 
was that ‘“‘the Catholic Church which 
seemed to have died in England has 
come to life again.’”” He turned at- 
tention to our familiar experience of 
the rebirth of nature: ‘Spring passes 
into summer, and through summer and 
autumn into winter, only the more 
surely, by its own ultimate return, to 
triumph over that grave towards 
which it resolutely hastened from its 
first hour.” As an illustration of 
Newman’s ability to look at a subject 
from all angles, to repeat the same 
idea in a different yet equally striking 
manner, it is worth while to continue 
the quotation: ‘“‘We mourn over the 
blossoms of May, because they are to 
wither; but we know, withal, that 


May is one day to have her revenge 
over November, by the revolution of 
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that solemn circle which never stops— 
which teaches us in our height of hope 
ever to be sober, and in our depth of 
desolation, never to despair.”’ 

But such is not the case with man. 
He lives on in his children but not in 
his own person. ‘“‘The greatest work 
of God’s hands under the sun, he, in 
all the manifestations of his complex 
being, is born only to die.”’ So too 
with man’s works. ‘Powers of the 
world, sovereignties, dynasties, sooner 
or later come to naught; they have 
their fatal hour.” Lo, what has 
happened in England at this time: 
“It is an innovation, a miracle, I may 
say, in the course of human events.” 
Three centuries ago the Catholic 
Church in England was, and then she 
was not, and now she “‘is once again.”’ 
The preacher dwells in detail on the 
miserable condition of the Church in 
England since the Reformation. Can 
she rise again? Only by a miracle 
such as it is. ‘“‘Has the whole course 
of history a like to show? Had it 
been prophesied some fifty years ago, 
would not the very notion have seemed 
preposterous and wild?’ The speaker 
reached his climax. This first Synod 
of a new Hierarchy is the resurrection 
of the Church in England: ‘‘O Mary, 
my hope, O Mother undefiled, fulfill 
to us the promise of this Spring.” 


Sermon on the Magdalen 


As an Anglican preacher, Newman 
had developed several beautiful char- 
acter sketches of patriarchs and proph- 
ets in the old law, Abraham, Saul, 
David. With his conversion, how- 
ever, he became imbued with the 
Catholic devotions to Our Lady and 
the Saints, a happy change from the 
Anglican who had felt prejudices 
against these developments of the 
Catholic heart. As we read these 
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Catholic sermons, we see that Newman 
has left us a priceless testament of 
tributes to the Mother of God, to St. 
John the Baptist and the Evangelist, 
to Mary Magdalen, St. Philip Neri, 
St. Paul. 

Perhaps the most original in its de- 
velopment and very moving in pathos 
is the description of Mary Magdalen 
at Simon’s banquet to Christ. P. W. 
Wilson, a non-Catholic, in the New 
York Times Book Review, July 26, 
1931, writes in reference to this ser- 
mon: ‘‘Let any one read Newman’s 
unutterably beautiful narration of the 
Magdalen coming to Christ.” The 
preacher describes Mary as about to 
anoint the head of Christ: 


““...See she has stayed her hand. 
She has looked, and she discerns 
the Immaculate, the Virgin’s Son. 
Again she looks, timidly yet 
eagerly, and she discerns in His 
eye, and in His smile, the loving 
kindness, the tenderness, the com- 
passion, the mercy of the Saviour 
of men. She looks at herself, and 
oh, how vile, how hideous is she, 
who but now was so vain of her 
attractions! How withered is that 
comeliness of which the praises ran 
through the mouths of her admirers! 
How loathsome has become the 
breath, which hitherto she thought 
so fragrant, savoring only of those 
seven bad spirits which dwell within 
her! And there she would have 
stayed, there she would have sunk 
on the earth, wrapped in her con- 
fusion and in her despair, had she 
not cast one glance again on that 
all-loving, ll-forgiving Counte- 
nance. He is looking at her: it is 
the Good Shepherd looking at the 
lost sheep, and the lost sheep sur- 
renders herself to Him. He speaks 
not, but He eyes her; and she draws 
nearer to Him. Rejoice, ye Angels, 
she draws near, seeing nothing but 
Him, and caring neither for the scorn 
of the proud, nor the jests of the 
profligate.... Wonderful meeting 





between what was most base and 
what is most pure! Those wanton 
hands, those polluted lips, have 
touched, have kissed the feet of the 
Eternal, and He shrank not from 
the homage.” 


Sermon on the Passion 


In ‘“‘Mental Sufferings of Our Lord 
in His Passion,’”’ Father Newman, the 
religious psychologist, allowed his im- 
agination fullest play, and that for 
practically the whole sermon. Seldom 
has there been greater sympathy with 
and deeper penetration into the prac- 
tically limitless mental sufferings of 
Him who was God and Man. The 
preacher studies the nature of pain. 
Its force increases by our very think- 
ing of it. Distraction, as in battle, 
makes us oblivious of it. Again, pain 
is intolerable, not in any one moment 
but in its continuity and especially 
through an intellectual comprehension 
of that persistence. In the Agony in 
the Garden, Our Lord thus ‘“‘suffered 
the whole of His Passion in every 
moment of it.’’ Moreover, Christ 
had a sense of innocence impossible 
in any mere man, and this added to 
His mental suffering. ‘‘He drew back 
at the proper moment the bolts and 
fastenings and opened the gates, and 
the floods fell right upon His soul in 
all their fullness.’’ What were they? 
Sin which could not exist together 
with Him. But it could assail Him 
through the medium of His humanity. 


“Oh, the horror, when He looked 
and did not know Himself, and felt 
as a foul and loathsome sinner, from 
His vivid perception of that mass of 
corruption, which poured over His 
head and ran down even to the 
skirts of His garment! Oh, the 
distraction when He found His 
eyes and His hands and feet and 
lips and heart, as if the members of 
the Evil One and not of God! Are 
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these the hands of the Immaculate 
Lamb of God, once innocent, but 
now red with ten thousand barbarous 
deeds of blood? Are these His lips, 
not uttering prayer and praise and 
holy blessings, but as if defiled with 
oaths and blasphemies and doc- 
trines of devils?... And His very 
memory is laden with every sin 
which has been committed since the 
fall, in all regions of the earth.... 
And adversaries such as these gather 
around Thee, Blessed Lord, in 
millions now.... All are there but 
one; one only is not there, one 

- only; for she had no part in sin; 
she only could console Thee; and 
therefore she is not nigh.... It is 
the long history of a world, and God 
alone can bear the burden of it.... 
He is the one victim for us all, the 
sole satisfaction, the real Penitent, 
all but the real sinner.” 


Sermons on Our Lady 


Father Newman, the Catholic priest, 
bequeathed to us two tender and devo- 
tional sermons on the Blessed Virgin 
that are the delicate proof of his full 
absorption into the Catholic spirit. 
Here is an instance: “It is the boast 





of the Catholic religion that it has the 
gift of making the young heart chaste; 
and why is this, but that it gives us 
Jesus Christ for our food and Mary for 
our nursing Mother?’ The descrip- 
tion of Our Lady’s Assumption is 
quoted in every Marian anthology. 
It was fitting that she died in private, 
in the garden’s shade, and that her de- 
parture should make no noise in the 
world. Then, continues the narra- 
tive: 


“The rumor spread that the 
Mother of God was no longer upon 
earth.... And then it was said, 
how that, when her dissolution was 
at hand and her soul was to pass in 
triumph before the judgment seat of 
her Son, the Apostles were suddenly 
gathered together in the place, even 
in the Holy City, to bear part in the 
joyful ceremonial; how that they 
buried her with fitting rites; how 
that the third day when they came 
to the tomb, they found it empty, 
and angelic choirs with their glad 
voices were heard singing day and 
night the glories of their risen 
Queen.” 




















Biblical Interpretation 


By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Though God is “the Father of 
lights” and ‘‘the Lord of all knowl- 
edge,” He is yet for ever wrapt in deep- 
est mystery, so that no man hath seen 
Him at any time or is able to see Him 
as He is. Inasmuch as Holy Scripture 
is the word of God, it is not surprising 
that a certain mystery and obscurity 
should characterize the Holy Book. 
Speech, if it is sincere, is the most per- 
fect revelation of character, for the 
spoken word expresses our innermost 
thoughts and emotions. It cannot be 
otherwise when God speaks to man. 
Though the actual writers of the sacred 
books are mere mortal men, they are 
also the spokesmen of the God of 
truth. They utter, or set down in writ- 
ing, words of common, human speech, 
but all the time God so prompts them 
that the thought and in large measure 
even the expression of the thought are 
His, so that it is the literal truth to say 
that it is He who speaks: “‘.. . qui lo- 
cutus est per prophetas.” God’s 
speech necessarily shows forth the in- 
finite richness and variety in simplic- 
ity of the divine nature, from which, 
as from a fathomless sea, all things de- 
rive both their being and their mani- 
fold endowments. The wonder of the 
universe is but the shadow of the in- 
finite reality of God, in whom all the 
beauty of earth and sky is contained in 
a more excellent manner than it is 
found in these created symbols of the 
infinite. God’s speech, therefore, like- 
wise transcends human understanding, 
so that, in the words of St. Augustine, 
a whole world of meaning lies hid be- 


neath the smiling surface of this vast 
sea of wisdom and knowledge. Though 
essentially luminous—preceptum Do- 
mini lucidum, illuminans oculos (Ps. 
xviii. 9)—the clarity of the Scriptures 
is like God’s own radiance. God is 
light, and in Him there is no darkness 
(I John, i. 5), but the very splendor of 
His face dazzles our eyes. Unless, 
then, our eyes are strengthened—that 
is, unless He Himself enlightens our 
minds—the truths enshrined in the 
pages which He Himself dictated 
cannot be perceived by us in their full 
magnificence. Even the Apostles 
failed to grasp the sense of the Scrip- 
tures, though they were being fulfilled 
before their very eyes, until their Lord, 
as a supreme parting gift, caused the 
scales to fall from their eyes: ‘““Then 
He opened their understanding, that 
they might understand the Scriptures” 
(Luke, xxiv. 45). 


Why Scripture Needs an Interpreter 


Holy Scripture needs interpretation. 
Parts of it, no doubt, may be under- 
stood readily enough, but there are 
found in it numerous passages that are 
mysterious and obscure, not only by 
reason of the high matters treated, but 
also because of the style or literary 
manner in which they are presented. 
That this is the case appears from 
Scripture itself. St. Peter declares in 
so many words that no private indivi- 
dual is capable of interpreting proph- 
ecy, or authorized to do so. The 
Prince of Apostles regards this as a 
first principle: ‘Understanding this 
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first: that no prophecy of Scripture is 
made by private interpretation” (II 
Pet., i. 20). The words are primarily 
an assertion that prophecy comes by 
inspiration from on high, from the 
Holy Ghost, but they must likewise be 
regarded as referring to the interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. In any case, 
prophecy here must not be taken in 
the narrow sense of a revelation or 
announcement of future or otherwise 
unknown events, but refers to all the 
writings composed by :‘‘the holy men 
of God.” In the New Testament, it is 
always the Old Testament that is thus 
designated, for the latter is truly the 
prophetic foreshadowing of the New 
Dispensation. 

The obscurity of Holy Scripture and 
the consequent need of authoritative 
interpretation was fully realized by 
the Jews of old; in fact, it is equally 
understood by modern Jewry. The 
Bible itself bestows high praise upon 
the men who devoted their time and 
talent to the study of the inspired 
book. In Leviticus, x. 10, God com- 
manded Aaron and his sons to refrain 
from wine or anything that makes men 
drunk, ‘‘that you may have knowledge 
to discern between holy and unholy... 
and may teach the children of Israel 
all My ordinances.’’ Centuries later 
the son of Sirach draws a lively por- 
trait of the wise man, and for the Is- 
raelites all wisdom was summed up in 
the knowledge of the Holy Book: 
“The wise man will seek out the wis- 
dom of all the ancients and will be oc- 
cupied in the prophets. He will keep 


the sayings of renowned men and will 
enter withal into the subtleties of the 
parables” (Ecclus., xxxix. 1-4). 

In the Gospel, Christ Himself bears 
witness to the assiduity with which 
His enemies searched the Scriptures, 
even though pride and prejudice pre- 


vented them from penetrating to their 
true meaning. “Scrutamini Scrip- 
turas,” He said. ‘Ile sunt que testi- 
monium perhibent de me” (John, v. 
39). Scrutaminit may indeed be read 
as an imperative—as an injunction, 
that is, to His enemies: ‘‘Search the 
Scriptures. ...’’ But it may also be 
a simple statement of fact: ‘You 
search the Scriptures! Very well, you 
will find that they bear out all that I 
claim for My person and My mission.”’ 
If the words are an injunction, it ap- 
plies also to us, for, even as He is the 
Saviour of all men, so is He the Teacher 
of all. However, even though all are 
exhorted to read, it does not follow that 
all are able to understand. In Mark, 
iv. 11, Our Lord draws a clear distinc- 
tion between the Apostles and the mass 
of the people: “‘To you it is given to 
know the mystery of the kingdom of 
heaven’’—for the rest the doctrine 
remains a mystery unless someone ex- 
pounds it to them. Without unduly 
pressing this text, we may read into it 
an anticipatory condemnation of the 
theory of the early Protestants about 
the self-evident clarity of the Scrip- 
tures, which led to the rejection by the 
reformers of the authority of the 
Church in this matter. At any rate, 
it is impossible to find a single text in 
support of the fundamental Protestant 
principle that the sole norm of faith is 
the Bible as understood by every pri- 
vate individual. Many modern Prot- 
estants frankly acknowledge that the 
reformers made a grave mistake when 
they laid down the dogma of the com- 
plete clarity of the Scriptures. The 
consequences are manifest in the 
countless sects into which Protestant- 
ism has split. Voltaire described 
England as “a country where they 
have a hundred religions but only one 
sauce!’’ 
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Deplorable Effects of Private Interpreta- 
tion 

Every one of the various sects appeals 

to the Bible. This fact alone proves 
that the sacred volume cannot be, by 
itself alone, the basis of the faith: it 
must be interpreted by the Church 
_which is “the pillar and ground of the 
truth” (I Tim., iii. 15). Already St. 

Peter had occasion to lament the de- 
plorable results of private judgment 
in this respect. After admitting that 
even he felt that in the writings of 
“our most dear brother Paul’’ there 
were things hard to understand; he 
complains that “the unlearned and 
unstable’ wrest these obscurities ‘‘to 
their own destruction,” as they do 
other Scriptures (II Pet., iii. 15, 16). 
The pages of church history show that 
there never yet was a heretic who did 
not justify his errors by appealing to 
the Bible, so much so that St. Augus- 
tine could write that all heresies have 
their source in the Scriptures wrongly 
understood: ‘‘Neque enim nate sunt 
hereses . . . nisi dum Scripture bone 
intelliguntur non bene; et quod in eis 
non bene intelligitur etiam temere et 
audacter asseritur”’ (Tract. in Jo., xviii, 
1). The only way to read and inter- 
pret the Scriptures is to read them by 
the light of the true faith: if we are 
able to pierce the envelope and to reach 
the inner kernel of divine truth, let us 
rejoice; if we fail to understand the 
sacred text, we should nevertheless be 
convinced that it is both good and 
true: ‘... etiam si quid sit nescimus, 
bonum tamen et verum esse minime 
dubitemus.” This humility and do- 
cility of mind is demanded not only 
from the simple faithful; even the 
teachers in the Church must cultivate 
these dispositions, for, as St. Augustine 
points out, it is no small matter for 
mere man to interpret things divine, 


for carnal man to treat of things spir- 
itual, for mortal man to interpret things 
eternal: “‘... suscepi enim tractanda 
divina homo, spiritalia carnalis, eterna 
mortalis.’’ That sublime genius, whose 
keen mind was for ever engaged in the 
study and contemplation of the word 
of God, confesses himself baffled by 
the mystery of its inspired message. 
With a humility that is as touching as 
his teaching is enlightening, Augustine 
tells his good people (ibid.): ‘‘Accord- 
ing to my slender ability I grasp what 
I set before you: when the sense (of 
the Scripture) is open, I am nourished 
with you; when it is closed, I knock 
with you” (Pro modulo meo capio quod 
vobis appono: ubi aperitur, pascor vo- 
biscum; ubi clauditur, pulso vobiscum). 


Presumption of Private Interpreters 


How far remote from this noble hu- 
mility of the greatest luminary of the 
Church of the Fathers is the conduct 
of those men, distinguished neither by 
personal holiness nor by outstanding 
learning, who rejecting the traditional 
interpretation of the Scriptures, have 
at various epochs, presumed to read the 
divine book, not in the light of sound 
faith (sana fides), as St. Augustine de- 
mands, but by the faint and uncertain 
glimmer of their own minds, blinded 
and warped by pride and passion, and 
who werethus led into every imaginable 
aberration! There is indeed not an er- 
ror in either faith or morals that men 
have not bolstered up with some 
Scripture text; the most grotesque 
travesties of revealed truth have been 
thus supported. One instance will 
suffice. In his Epistle to the Ephesians 
(iv. 13), St. Paul describes the final 
perfection of the Christian, when ‘“‘we 
all shall meet . . . unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the age of the full- 
ness of Christ.” On the strength of 
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this magnificent text, which holds out 
out so glorious a prospect for all of us 
in the world to come, there were those 
who held that at the resurrection hu- 
manity will rise in one sex only—fe- 
males being changed into males, since, 
according to Aristotle, the male alone 
fully represents the human species, and 
it is the male that nature seeks to pro- 
duce every time a child is conceived, 
so that woman is nature’s failure. St. 
Thomas devotes a whole article to the 
refutation of this preposterous notion 
(Summa, III, Q. Ixxxi, art.3). The cari- 
caturists of Eph., iv. 13, should have 
remembered another text—one that 
stands at the very beginning of the 
Bible as a splendid testimonial to the 
dignity of human nature, for there we 
read that God “created man. . . male. 
and female He created them” (Gen., i. 
27). Again some of the Desert Fa- 
thers, so we read, somehow managed to 
tie a cross on to their backs and went 
about with it all day, on the strength 
of Luke, ix. 23: “If any man will 
come after Me, let him . . . take up his 
cross daily and follow me.’’ 


Reverence as Prime Characteristic of 
Exegete 


When, therefore, we prepare to 
open the sacred volume, we should do 
so with the sentiments with which one 
enters a sanctuary. We should im- 
agine God uttering a warning like the 
one He spoke to Moses from amid the 
flames of the Burning Bush in the des- 
ert (Exod., iii.5) : ‘Put off the shoes from 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” Cassian re- 
lates that the Abbot Theodore taught 
that a monk—any one, as a matter of 
fact—who wants to understand the 
Scriptures, should not spend all his 
energy on the works of the commen- 
tators, but rather on the amendment of 


natural inspiration. 


his life; for as soon as a man rids him- 
self of vice and sin, his eyes are forth- 
with enabled to behold the mysteries of 
the Scriptures, for they were given to us 
by the grace of the Holy Ghost, not 
that they might remain obscure, but in 
order that they should be known: let 
but the eyes of the soul be pure, and 
the reading of the Scriptures will by 
itself alone procure for us true knowl- 
edge, without the help of the commen- 
tators (Cassian, De Institut. Cenob., v. 
34). What the worthy Abbot says is 
true, though he is hard on the com- 
mentators. His words, however, must 
not be unduly stressed, for it cannot 
have been his intention to proclaim the 
all-sufficiency of the Bible and the 
capacity of every individual to inter- 


. pret it for himself. The sacred books 


were written by men whose minds were 
filled to overflowing with the light of 
the Holy Ghost (“Spiritu divino inun- 
dati,’ says Tertullian in Apol., 18); 
their utterances are those of uncreated 
Wisdom, hence the words used by these 
holy men are richer in content than 
when the same symbols are used to 
express merely the thoughts of mortal 
men. 

The earliest Fathers, and all those 
who after them assumed the heavy task 
of biblical interpretation, have always 
held that many parts of the inspired 
volume have a deeper significance than 
appears at a first glance. This brings 
us to the doctrine of the several senses 
of the Scriptures, a doctrine immedi- 
ately derived from the fact of super- 
The Scriptures 
are the work of two writers, a human 
and a divine one. The inspired page is 
penned by a human hand, but that 
hand is guided by the Holy Ghost; 
the words are human speech, but they 
are likewise a divine utterance. Though 
the human symbols, as such, can mean 
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only one thing, in so far as they are 
used by the divine prompter they may 
have a far wider and deeper signifi- 
cance. It is this significance—the inner 
content of the Scriptures—that is in 
question when we speak of the various 
senses of the sacred volume. The 
doctrine of more than one sense of 
the biblical oracles is derived from 
the Bible itself, since both Our Lord 
and His disciples quote the Old 
Testament in a sense which is not 
always the obvious and literal one. 
Thus, Christ quotes the incident of 
the Brazen Serpent as a prophecy 
of His death on the cross (John, iii. 14); 
St. Peter (I Pet., iii. 20, 21) sees in 
Noah’s Ark and in the waters of 
the Flood a symbol of Baptism; St. 
Paul declares in so many words 
that the whole of the Old Testa- 


ment is but the shadow of the New 
(Col., ii. 17), and that whatsoever is 
written in that venerable volume is 
written ‘‘for our learning’ (Rom., xv. 
4); for all that befell the ancient peo- 
ple of God happened to them “in a 
figure of us,’’ God’s favored children 
(I Cor., x. 6). 

The presence of more than one sense 
in a given text need not have been 
known by the inspired writer. On this 
point St. Thomas is perfectly clear 
(II-II, Q. clxxiii, art. 4): ‘‘Even true 
prophets do not know all that the 
Holy Spirit intends in their visions or 
utterances or even in their actions” 
(Etiam veri prophete non omnia cog- 
noscunt que in eorum visis aut verbis 
aut etiam factis Spiritus Sanctus inten- 
dit). But this must be the subject of 
another article. 








Church History in the Instruction of 
Non-Catholics 


By STEPHEN McKEnna, C.SS.R. 


III. The Investiture Struggle 


The vastness of the Roman Empire, 
its marvellous code of laws, and the 
peace that it had brought to the civil- 
ized world for so many years, led many 
people to think that it was destined to 
last forever. But to their utter amaze- 
ment, at the end of the fourth century, 
this symbol of indestructibility began 
to fall to pieces from internal decay and 
the invasions of the Germanic tribes. 
Throughout the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies the barbarians roamed almost 
at will across the once impregnable 
empire. Hence, during the very pe- 
riod that the Catholics in the East 
were bearing the brunt of the attacks 
from the heretics, the Catholics in 
Europe faced problems of a different 
kind. They found it difficult to re- 
main in communication with their co- 
religionists amid the destruction that 
inevitably followed the breakdown of 
the centuries-old political, economic, 
legal, and social order. The new mas- 
ters of Europe, being either pagans or 
Arians, were antagonistic towards the 
orthodox Christians, and in some coun- 
tries persecuted them or made it diffi- 
cult for them to fulfill their religious 
duties. 

The Catholic Church, however, 
which had christianized the once bit- 
terly hostile empire of Rome, was not 
dismayed at the herculean task before 
her. She succeeded eventually in con- 
verting the Germanic peoples. By 
thus removing the difference in reli- 


gion, which had been a constant source 
of friction between the conqueror and 
the conquered, she aided powerfully in 
the restoration of order and stability. 
This happy result was due to the fact 
that the Church in Europe had not 
been weakened by religious dissension 
as the Church in the East. Moreover, 
the Papacy exerted a more direct con- 
trol over the Christian communities 
in the West, encouraged the mission- 
aries working among the barbarian peo- 
ples, and even took the initiative in the 
conversion of Ireland, England, and 
Germany. We can only appreciate the 
magnitude of such an accomplishment 
when we remember what happened 
later on when the Arabs began the 
invasion of the Eastern Empire. Wher- 
ever the followers of Mahomet tri- 
umphed, the Crescent supplanted the 
Cross, and in many of these countries 
the Christian Church has never re- 
covered from the blows which she then 
received. 


Western Europe Becomes a Christian 
Commonwealth 

The friendship between the Church 
and the governments that had been 
built on the ruins of the Roman Em- 
pire was formally ratified at St. Peter’s 
in Rome on Christmas Day, 800. Ina 
dramatic ceremony on that great festi- 
val Pope Leo III placed the imperial 
crown on the head of Charlemagne, the 
king of the Franks. By this symbolic 
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act the Holy Roman Empire was born. 
The whole of Western Europe was now 
regarded as a commonwealth, gov- 
erned by the Pope and the emperor as 
the supreme spiritual and temporal rul- 
ers. Thus, to the people of different 
races, languages, laws, and customs the 
Catholic religion gave a vivid con- 
sciousness of their unity and solidarity 
with one another. 

From the ninth to the thirteenth 
century no heretics of any importance 
challenged the authority of the Cath- 
olic Church in doctrinal matters. Of 
these five hundred years it is no exag- 
geration to state that “‘Europe was the 
Faith and the Faith was Europe.” 
But paradoxical though it may seem, 
the period from the end of the ninth 
until the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury was to be the saddest chapter in 
the history of the Church. The break- 
up of the Carlovingian empire after 
the death of Charlemagne (814), to- 
gether with the invasions of the Norse- 
men from the North, the Slavic tribes 
from the East, and the Moslems from 
the South gave Western Europe the ap- 
pearance of a fortress under siege, and 
this was partly responsible for the 
rapid decline in religion. But the 
principal factor was undoubtedly the 
domination of the Church by laymen. 


Rise of Laicism 

The bishops and abbots, through 
the generosity of the faithful, had 
gradually become the administrators 
of large temporal possessions. Since 
in those feudal days land was the prin- 
cipal source of wealth and political 
power, the secular authorities felt 
justified in selecting the head of a dio- 
cese or monastery and installing him in 
office. By the end of the ninth century 
hardly anyone dared to question the 
legitimacy of these claims. Thus, the 


bishop-elect had to appear before the 
prince who had appointed him, swear 
fealty to him, and receive from his 
hands the crozier, the symbol of the 
episcopal office; only then could he 
be consecrated and exercise his spirit- 
ual authority over the people of his 
diocese. This ceremony, known as the 
“investiture,” made the bishop the 
vassal of the one from whom he had 
received his office. Like the lay vas- 
sals, the prelates had to assist at the 
court of the ruler, pay him a fixed sum 
of money at stated periods, and in the 
time of war provide him with men and 
provisions. In like manner, those per- 
sons who had built a church looked 
upon the priest in charge as merely a 
tenant on their property, who could be 
appointed and removed at will. 

Though these secular rulers did not 
deny the spiritual nature of an eccle- 
siastical office, they obscured it and 
gave it only secondary consideration. 
For they generally selected as bishops, 
priests, and abbots their own rela- 
tives, friends, or those who could offer 
them a substantial gift in return for 
this favor. The result was that many 
unworthy men found their way into 
the ministry and disgraced their sacred 
calling by their simony, their viola- 
tions of clerical celibacy, and their ex- 
cessive concern with material things. 
A spirit of worldliness also crept into a 
number of Religious institutes. In 
some instances the abbot was a lay- 
man, who enjoyed the revenue of the 
monastery without being bound by the 
monastic vows. Thus, lay domination 
was the source of untold evils which, 
unless checked, doomed the Church to 
a lingering but certain death. 

During this same period the Sover- 
eign Pontiffs owed their election to 
office either to the Roman nobility or 
to the kings of Germany. These two 
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groups were anxious to control the 
Papacy, first, because the Bishop of 
Rome was the spiritual leader of 
Christendom, and secondly, because 
since the year 756 he had been a tem- 
poral ruler. Only two of the men thus 
chosen, John XII (955-64) and Bene- 
dict IX (1033-44), were guilty of any 
serious misconduct during their ponti- 
ficate. But of almost all the others it 
can be said that they subordinated 
their primary duty, the spiritual wel- 
fare of the universal Church, to the 
temporal interest of their lay patrons. 
As long as the latter retained sufficient 
power to crush opposition, the Popes 
lived in comparative peace. But when 
a rebellion broke out in Rome, all 
was confusion. The rival faction, in 
order to gain popular support, would 
set up an anti-pope, and, if successful 
in overthrowing the government, re- 
moved the lawful Pontiff and at times 
even imprisoned and assassinated him. 
As a climax to this century and half of 
disaster Cerularius, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople and almost all the 
eastern Catholics,‘ repudiated the su- 
premacy of the Bishop of Rome. This 
schism, which occurred at a moment 
when the influence of the Papacy in 


Europe was at its ‘lowest depth, pound ' 


the Church i in mortal peril. 


Church Reasserts Her Spiritual Inde- 
pendence > 

It must not be imagined that these 
abuses were allowed to:go unchal- 
lenged. St. Dunstan in England, St. 
Peter Damian in Italy, the Cluniac 
monks in France, zealous bishops in 
Lorraine and Germany, raised their 
voices in protest and sought to find a 
remedy. But as their efforts were not 
coérdinated, and they did not always 
agree on a definite program of reform, 
they achieved but little success. Inthe 


second half of the eleventh century, 
however, the Sovereign Pontiffs awoke 
from their long period of lethargy, 
broke the shackles that bound them, 
and assumed the leadership in putting 
an end to evils that were gradually sap- 
ping the Church of her spiritual vital- 
ity. 

The revival began during the reign 
of Leo IX (1049-54). This saintly 
Pontiff travelled throughout Italy, 
France, and Germany presiding in 
person over eouncils which passed 
stern laws against those guilty of sim- 
ony and clerical incontinency. It was 
continued by Nicholas II, who in 1059 
designated the cardinals as the sole 
authorized electors of a Pope. Such a 
law was absolutely imperative. The 
Vicars of Christ would have little hope 
of ever reforming the Church, if their 
tenure of office depended upon the 
whim of a Roman noble or a king of 
Germany. In 1073 Hildebrand, a 
monk from Tuscany who had spent 
twenty-five years in the Papal service, 
was chosen to rule the Church and took 
the name of Gregory VII. His was the 
most difficult task or all, to lay the axe 
to the root of the: ewils and ahuses— 
lay dominatiomof:the Church. 

In 1075 Gregory issued a decree for- 
bidding the investiture of a cleric by a 
layman under penalty of excommuni- 
cation. He saw to it that this law did 
not become a dead letter by sending his 
personal legates to enforce it through 
Christendom. Later he enlisted the 
services of the faithful by urging them 
to refuse obedience- to any cleric who 
received his office from a lay person. 
To the feudal lords of the eleventh cen- 
tury, who made no distinction between 
a lay and ecclesiastical vassal, Greg- 
ory’s pronouncement was equivalent 


to a declaration of war. Opposition. 
came from many quarters. But the 
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most formidable opponent of the 
Church was Henry IV of Germany, an 
untrustworthy and domineering char- 
acter, whose guiding principle of gov- 
ernment foreshadowed the state ab- 
solutism of the eighteenth century: 
“What the ruler determines has the 
force of law.’’ He publicly defied the 
Pontiff by continuing to confer eccle- 
siastical offices. When warned to stop, 
his only reply was to spread calumnies 
about Gregory and have a number of 
subservient prelates of his kingdom de- 
clare him unfit to govern the Church. 
The Pope thereupon excommunicated 
the rebellious king, and declared his 
vassals and subjects released from 
their oath of allegiance to him. 
Unfavorable political circumstances 
forced Henry to submit and do pen- 
ance in an historic scene at Canossa. 
But no sooner did he feel secure on 
the throne, than he forgot his promise 
of amendment and continued to prac- 
tise investiture as he had done pre- 
viously. Gregory waited patiently for 
three years before renewing the same 
penalties as before. Henry again had 
his rival deposed and this time selected 
an anti-pope, thus plunging the Church 
into a schism that lasted for more than 
forty years. A critical moment for 
the papal cause came when Gregory 
was obliged to leave Rome and died as 
an exile at Salerno in 1085. If Henry 
believed that victory was now within 
his grasp, he was quickly disillusioned. 
Men, imbued with the spirit of Hilde- 
brand, carried on the struggle against 
Henry IV and his son, Henry V, until 
the latter decided in the year 1122 to 
make his peace with the Church. 


Effects of the Concordat of Worms 


This peace-treaty, known as the 
Concordat of Worms, was in appear- 
ance a compromise, for it subjected the 


clergy, in so far as they possessed tem- 
poral goods, to the ruler of Germany. 
But in reality it was a victory for the 
principle for which Gregory and his 
successors at Rome had fought so 
strenuously. Henry V (and subse- 
quently the other lay princes of Eu- 
rope) admitted that the divinely ap- 
pointed leaders of the Church had the 
right to pass judgment on the fitness of 
all candidates for the sacred ministry 
and confer upon them the symbols of 
their office. In this respect the Concor- 
dat of Worms is the Magna Carta of 
the Church’s independence. It is an 
official acknowledgment that bishops, 
priests, and abbots were primarily the 
ministers of God, and only secondarily 
feudal vassals. 

The investiture settlement had far- 
reaching effects. The Papacy, so help- 
less during the period of lay domina- 
tion, now regained its rightful place in 
Christian society. At the voice of 
Christ’s Vicars, the Catholic people 
everywhere volunteered for the Cru- 
sades. Never was Europe more united 
than when her soldiers, with the cross 
as their emblem, set forth to recover 
the Holy Land of their Saviour. The 
moral prestige of the Holy See reached 
its zenith under Innocent III (1198- 
1216), who was the arbiter of disputes 
among the nations, the defender of the 
weak against injustice and oppression, 
the custodian of the moral law binding 
upon rulers as well as their subjects. 

The religious enthusiasm that fol- 
lowed the reform of the Church and the 
removal of the worst abuses showed it- 
self in various ways. Now began the 
building of those magnificent cathe- 
drals which are rated among the most 
sublime artistic productions of the hu- 
man race, and are eloquent witnesses 
to the faith of the people in and their 
love for their Eucharistic God. New 
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and zealous Religious Orders—the 
Cistercians, Dominicans, and Francis- 
cans—were founded and _ spread 
throughout Europe with a rapidity 
without parallel in the history of the 
Church. Now also arose the great me- 
dieval universities wherein Aquinas, 
Bonaventure, and others demonstrated 
the harmony between reason and rev- 
elation and built the most enduring 
monument to Catholic scholarship. 
Such an amazing revival bears out 


the truth of the words found in the 
concluding volume of Pastor’s ‘‘His- 
tory of the Popes’: ‘One of the 
greatest and most incomprehensible 
things in the history of the Church of 
Christ is that the periods of her deep- 
est humiliation are at the same time 
the periods of her greatest power and 
invincible strength. Death and the 
grave are for her, not the signs of de- 
struction, but the symbols of the resur- 
rection.” 
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The Harvest and the Laborers 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“Religious leaders aware of the decrease in the number of religious 
vocations reluctantly whisper: ‘Is the American heroism dying out?’ 
We say ‘NO.’ Show our American boy and girl where they are needed 
and they will go. Show them what they can do and they will do it, cost 
whatit may. They are capable of the highest generosity and the highest 
courage. They have proved themselves in the service of their country 
in this global war. Some have already proved themselves missionaries 
of Christ in a spiritual warfare, and they will prove themselves in the 
postwar days in the service of the Church, if we as priests continue to give 
them encouragement and leadership. The Holy Father’s hopes for an 
increase in vocations are in the youth of America, encouraged and di- 
rected by you and me as priests of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’ 
(Monsignor McDonnell, in The Missionary Union of the Clergy Bulletin, 





September, 1945). 


The need of more and more voca- 
tions to the priesthood and to the Reli- 
gious life can never be overstressed or 
overestimated. The times in which we 
live have put added emphasis on this 
need. The harvest is never lacking, it 
is always ripe, but the laborers are al- 
ways too few. There has never been a 
time in the history of the Church when 
this was not true. The spiritual man- 
power, the working personnel of the 
Church, was never up to par. The 
world is the Church’s vineyard, and 
we have never had enough workers for 
this vast field. 

There is never a superabundance of 
vocations throughout the Universal 
Church. It is true that in certain dio- 
ceses and in certain countries the num- 
ber of students in the seminaries 
reached at times the saturation point. 
This was true in certain dioceses of the 
United States. At times young men 
who aspired to the priesthood were ad- 
vised to seek the development of their 
vocations elsewhere than in their par- 
ticular home diocese, because there 
existed an abundance or a superabun- 


dance of priests. Archbishop Rummel 
speaks of sporadic instances of this 
superabundance in America, but states 
that it is a condition which passed 
quickly. At the same time there are 
always many places in which more vo- 
cations are needed than are actually 
developed locally. The superabun- 
dance of vocations in Europe in many 
past generations was absorbed by the 
pressing need in America. In the past, 
the religious life of America has been 
fed by shepherds from abroad—from 
Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Ire- 
land, Holland, Belgium, and Poland. 


Chaos Resulting from the War 


In many of these countries World 
War II has brought chaos in affairs 
religious. The emergency of war has 
little respect for the reality of the su- 
pernatural in the lives of men. The 
priest or the Religious becomes merely 
another cog in the war machine. Some 
governments know no exemption ex- 
cept that based on physical unfitness 
to bear arms. Germany forced, con- 
trary to the law, all the clergy born af- 
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ter 1906 to take up arms. Casualties 
- there took terrific toll of the priests and 
seminarians enrolled in their country’s 
service. Conditions were even worse 
in post-war -Poland. Thousands of 
priests have fallen as victims in suc- 
cessive conquests by Germany and by 
Russia. To-day but 70 students of 
theology remain in that country. The 
calling of 17,500 priests to the colors in 
France demoralized parochial services 


in that unfortunate country. Half the: 


parishes in Spain are without pastors 
as a result of the wholesale murder of 
priests in the Spanish Civil War. It is 
estimated that 25,000 children in Ma- 
drid alone are unbaptized. ‘The dread 
toll of war has created conditions in 
Belgium and in Holland that call for 
the attention of their brother-Catho- 
lics in other parts of the world. Un- 
doubtedly America will have‘to setid 
priests, Sisters, and Brothers to reha- 
bilitate these old Catholic countries. 
Six years of war have impeded religion 
at every turn. The development of 
priestly and Religious vocatioris has 
become almost an impossibility. Sém- 
inaries and Religiotis houses and novi- 
tiates have ‘been converted to other 
purposes’ For’ oné reason or another, 
‘thousands of priests pressed into mili- 
tary service are unable to’ return to 
their charges. The future of Catholic- 
ity even in Aystria and in Italy may 
depend upon the importation of 
‘priests and Religious from other coun- 
tries. Religious buildings and institu- 
tions destroyed by the ravages of war 
are a great loss, but adequate means 
can be found for the speedy restoration 
of material structures. There is no 
speedy rebuilding of priestly and Reli- 
gious vocations. Many years of study 
‘and training are required of the candi- 
dates who may offer themselves, while 


post-war chaos interferes with the es- | 


tablishment of conditions that will 
make this study and training possible. 
It remains true, of course, that the 
grace of Almighty God can overcome all 
obstacles, but we must, now more than 
ever before, pray the Lord to send 
laborers into His vineyard. 
Throughout all our foreign mission 
fields the impact of the war has been 
almost. _incredibly severe. It has 


brought death and destruction on a 
scale almost impossible to comprehend. 


Msgr. McDonnell estimates that the 
missionary personnel before the war 
approximated some 19,000 priests, 
40,000 Sisters, and 7,000 Brothers. 
This number was not sufficient, and 
the end of the war fitids it greatly 
diminished. These 19,000 priests, with 
their 47,000 Religious co-workers of 
both sexes, administered to a total 
Catholic population of 22,000,000. 
In thesé misSionary areas they strug- 
gled to bring the message of the Gospel 
to 1,200;000,000 non-Catholics. The 


task’'was ‘then stupendous; it is now 
‘appalling. “But it is the work of the 


Lord; and it must be done. 


U. S. Contribution to Personnel of 
the Missions 


Heretofore the United States has 
furnished only about three per cent of 
the missionary personnel of the Catho- 
lic world. Before the war various 
European countries gave over 70 per 
cent of mission man-power. We 
cannot expect Germany, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Spain, Italy, and Po- 
land to continue to supply foreign mis- 
sionaries in the same proportion under 
present conditions. Monsignor Fre- 
king, Secretary-Treasurer, Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, warns us 
that they “‘can’t do it to-morrow or for 
the next twenty-five years.” ‘The 
Church is facing “‘a- unique opportu- 
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nity,’’ writes Monsignor McDonnell. 
“The opportunity must not be lost. 
There will be an imperative demand 
for more priests, Sisters, and Brothers 
to meet this opportunity with their 
zealous services in enlightening souls 
with the teachings of Christ and restor- 
ing by their labors old and new reli- 
gious centers.” 

There is a crying need for vocations 
in almost every part of our own coun- 
try, in the Southern area particularly. 
Those who hold first responsibility 
for the development of vocations— 
parents, pastors, and teachers—must 
fly unto the breach. The Apostolic 
Delegate has declared: ‘“The work is 
one that is most important to the 
Church and most dear to the heart of 
the Holy Father.’’ Add the words of 
Bishop Griffin of Trenton: ‘There 
is no dearth of vocations, whether of 
men or of women. To say so would be 
to’ impugn God’s Wisdom and Provi- 
dence. But there is the lack of spir- 
itual directors.’”” Msgr. Hagan says: 
“Both priests and Sisters have really 
made insignificant effort to garner vo- 
cations.” 


Vocations Stem from the Home 


In all discussions of vocations to the 
priesthood and the Religious life we 
must remember that the home is the 
source from which all vocations come. 
Without fathers and mothers, not 
only would we not have boys and girls 
who could accept a vocation, but un- 
less we have the stimulus of the Chris- 
tian home, the religious background 


which a Christian home gives to the . 


child, it is not likely that any boy or 
any girl will accept the call of the Lord. 
Sisters and priests in the school and 
in the church can.only water the seed 
that is-sown by parents, a seed that 
- must be sown. by them if we are to have 





any growth. Let parents neglect their 
God-given task of raising children in 
the love and fear of God, and the sad 
result will be an out-at-the-elbows con- 
dition of spirit and intellect that will 
effectively hamper all spiritual devel- 
opment and destroy the possibility 
of a child answering the call of God. 

The majority of the boys and girls 
now in our schools will be the future 
fathers and mothers of America, The 
school‘cannot neglect the forming of 
the parents of the coming generation. 
In the words of Bishop Hurley of St. 
Augustine, ‘“‘schools should be con- 
stantly aware of the fact that the 
great majority of the children are 
young people who come to it to receive 
an education with this one thing in 
mind—that they are the future fathers 
and mothers of. America. However 
they (the pupils) may differ from one 
another individually, whatever may be 
their vocational or professional out- 
look, they have the same need for prep- 
aration for the responsibility of making 
a home that is a real home and of rais- 
ing sons and daughters spiritually and 
intellectually fitted to increase the part 
of Jesus Christ in the world of to-mor- 
row.” The background of a. good 
Catholic home, writes Father Feen, is 
at least 80 per cent of all the indications 
of a prospective vocation. The Cath- 
olic home, solid in piety and steeped in 
love of the Church, with God-fearing 
parents conscious of their duty to God 
and to their children, must bea nurs- 
ery of vocations. abe 


The Christian Family 


In his classical Encyclical on the 
Catholic Priesthood (December 20, 
1935), the Holy Father Pius XI spoke 
stern words and gave direct counsel 
concerning the Christian family in its 
relation to priestly vocations: 
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“The first and most natural place 
where the flowers of the sanctuary 
should almost spontaneously grow 
and bloom, remains always the 
truly and deeply Christian family. 
Most of the saintly bishops and 
priests whose ‘praise the Church 
declares,’ owe the beginning of their 
vocation and their holiness to the 
example and teaching of a father 
strong in faith and manly virtues, of 
a pure and devoted mother, and of a 
family in which the love of God and 
neighbor, joitied with simplicity of 
life, has reigned supreme. To this 
ordinary rule of divine providence 
exceptions are rare and only serve 
to prove the rule. In an ideal home 
the parents, like Tobias and Sara, 
beg of God a numerous posterity 
‘in which Thy name may be blessed 
for ever,’ and receive it as a gift 
from heaven and a precious trust; 
they strive to instill into their chil- 
dren from their early years a holy 
fear of God, and true Christian 
piety; they foster a tender devotion 
to Jesus, the Blessed Sacrament and 
the Immaculate Virgin; they teach 
respect and veneration for holy 
places and persons.... In such a 
home it is scarcely possible that, 
while all seek to copy their parents’ 
example, none of the sons should lis- 
ten to and accept the invitation of 
the Divine Master: ‘Come ye after 
Me, I will make you to be fishers of 
men.’ Blessed are those Christian 
parents who are able to accept with- 
out fear the vocations of their sons, 
and see in them a signal honor for 
their family and a mark of the spe- 
cial love and providence of Our Lord. 
Still more blessed, if, as was oftener 
the case in ages of greater faith, they 
make such divine visitations the ob- 
ject of their earnest prayer.”’ 


Is it true, as Dr. Donovan states in 
the HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL RE- 
view (February, 1945), that “our 
Catholic families set down in the midst 
of spiritual plenty are strangely suf- 
fering from a pernicious soul anzmia, 
and this is manifested both in their 


bearing and in their conduct? Or, to 
change the figure of speech, most of our 
families in the faith are infected the 
country over with the hookworm of 
secularism.” These homes are “in 
danger of not handing far down to 
future sparse and spiritually puny gen- 
erations the faith for which their an- 
cestors suffered and not infrequently 
died.’””’ Our homes, continues Dr. 
Donovan, must be made truly devout, 
must be enlightened according to their 
mentality in Catholic doctrine and be 
led to carry out that doctrine in their 
daily lives. Perhaps they will thus 
live in the world very much apart from 
their neighbors. ‘They must be one 
with those early Christians whom St. 
Paul fashioned—in the world but not 
of the world.” 


Fostering Vocations in the Home 


The Holy Father saw the necessity 
of a Catholic home as a solid founda- 
tion of good and many priestly voca- 
tions. The fostering of vocations in 
the home is one of the principal activi- 
ties of real Catholic Action. Elo- 
quently the Holy Father deplores the 
indifference of many parents: 


“It must be confessed with sad- 
‘ness that only too often parents 
seem to be unable to resign them- 
selves to the priestly or Religious 
vocations of their children. Such 
parents have no scruple in opposing 
the divine call with objections of 
all kinds.... A long and sad experi- 
ence has shown that a vocation be- 
trayed—the word is not too strong— 
is a source of tears not only for the 
sons but also for the ill-advised par- 
ents; and God grant that such tears 
be not so long delayed as to become 
eternal tears.” 


Fortunately there are many good 
Catholic homes where the spirit of the 
Holy Family reigns supreme in the 
hearts of the parents and the children. 
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The father and the mother of such a 
home esteem it a great blessing to have 
many children and a singular honor to 
have a son a priest at the altar or a 
Brother in religion, or a daughter a 
Sister giving her life in the name of the 
Lord to the education of the young or 
the care of the sick. The elements of 
a vocation are all the interior and ex- 
terior helps, the efficacious graces 
which have led to the taking of the 
resolution, and all the graces which 
produce meritorious perseverance. The 
Catholic home is a medium of these 
helps and an instrument of these 
graces. 


Priests and Vocations 


The part of the priest, especially of 
the pastor, in the encouraging of vo- 
cations is equally important. In the 
words of St. Vincent de Paul, ‘“‘we 
shall always discover ourselves unable 
to contribute to anything more great 
than the making of good priests.” 
These words are quoted by Pius XI 
in his Encyclical on the Holy Priest- 
hood. God leaves a free choice to the 
person called, but He leaves none to 
those whose duty it is to advise. The 
pastor’s duty is to encourage and stim- 
ulate vocations, to pick out suitable 
candidates, to dissipate financial ob- 
jections, and, in general, to offer to 
interest himself in this important work. 
Priests in school work have a unique 
opportunity of bringing the needs of 
the Church to the knowledge of their 
students. Spiritual directors or con- 
fessors must not treat lightly a matter 
of such importance; they should an- 
swer all sincere inquirers according to 
the spirit of Christ and the Church. 
It is their duty also to discover the 
germ of a vocation, and develop it by 
forming the character and encouraging 
the generosity of the will. 


There was a time when certain coun- 
tries of Europe were reservoirs of vo- 
cations for the priesthood, Sisterhood, 
or Brotherhood, for missionary work in 
the United States. This condition 
obtains no longer. We must depend 
upon American sources for the priests, 
the Brothers, and the Sisters that are 
needed to continue the work of the 
Church in our own country. The need 
of personnel presses upon us here at 
home. As Archbishop Spellman said 
in his address to the graduates of Ca- 
thedral High School in New York City 
(May 1, 1944), “if God gives you the 
vocation to the Religious life, in which 
at the present time in the Archdiocese 
of New York we need 1200 more sol- 
diers of Christ and daughters of Mary 
in nursing and in teaching, you would 
be a double blessing.’’ Our needs at 
home, if we are truly Catholic in our 
attitude, will not dull our awareness of 
the equally imperative needs of foreign 
mission work. In past generations 
America has incurred a debt to the 
Catholic world, and she must now be- 
gin to pay this debt. South America 
lies at our very doors as a challenge. 
Thousands of priests and a propor- 
tionate number of Brothers and Sis- 
ters can find there a field of labor— 
labor that is vital to the preservation of 
the Catholic faith of 150,000,000 
Catholics. Fortunately, the Maryknoll 
Fathers, the Redemptorists, the Fran- 
ciscans, the Capuchins, and others have 
been able to make contributions of per- 
sonnel to this cause. Here is the best 
expression of a good neighbor policy. 
It is futile to protest against the pros- 
elyting effort. of the sects in South 
America. Their work in this Catholic 
field must stir us to high resolve to pre- 
serve the Faith planted there by our 
forbears, 
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Missionary Field in Our Own Land 

We who carry the commission of 
Jesus Christ to preach the Gospel to 
every creature, cannot ignore the 
problem that faces us within the limits 
of our own country. Our rural sec- 
tions are inadequately served. Over 
1000 counties throughout our coun- 
try have no resident Catholic priest. 
-It is estimated that not more than 
- 40,000,000 ‘of "the 140;000;000 persons 
in the United States practise any 
formal religion. Father Keller of 
Maryknoll reminds us that there are 
“approximately 100,000,000 individu- 
als in our country who are living off 
the benefits of Christianity, but who 
are becoming less and less conscious of 
the. great Christian fundamentals that 
make possible their present. way of 
life.” Of the 13,000,000 colored peo- 
ple in the United States, only about 
300,000 are Catholic. Add to this 
that our school system, our hospitals 
and other humanitarian projects are 
calling for more consecrated men and 


women to care for the work they have 
undertaken: Every Religious. com- 
munity is in need of candidates. One 
Mother Superior reports that she has 
over 150 invitations for new founda- 
tions, but regrets that she cannot ac- 
cept them because of the lack of per- 
sonnel. 

We have noted that parents and 
pastors bear a primary responsibility 
in the stimulation of vocations, in the 
encouragement of those whom the Lord 
has chosen to accept His call. All 
those who work for the Lord should 
seek to perpetuate their spiritual selves 
by developing and cultivating voca- 
tions in the boys and the girls that 
grow up around them. 

In a future article we shall treat of 
the contribution that the Catholic 
school.system with its splendid mis- 
sion organizations can make to the 
stimulation and encouragement of 
our Catholic young people to offer 
themselves to the service of the 
Lord. 




















Christmas—A Feast of Wonders 


By BONAVENTURE M. Batsam, O.P. 


Christmas holds far more wonder 
and beauty for us grown-ups than it 
does for the little ones. True enough, 
on Christmas Eve they’re almost 
breathless in hushed expectancy of 
just what Santa’s overflowing benefi- 
cence may bring them. Likewise, 
their wonderment about the innumer- 
able stops that Santa makes in one 
short night often defies the ingenuity 
of an elder brother upon whom de- 
volves the task of answering their 
queries on this point. And in their 
disarming simplicity their devotion to 
the Divine Bambino is something 
truly beautiful. Nevertheless, we must 
admit that the fuller grasp of the 
wonders and beauty of the story of 
Christmas is reserved:for the minds 
of us grown-ups. 

Perhaps the reason for this is that we 
“elders’’ can better appreciate the force 
of striking contrasts—and the story of 
Christmas is one of unique contrasts. 
For here we have the story of the help- 
lessness of a Babe and the omnipotence 
of God; the story of the simplicity of 
an everyday event and yet of the 
grandeur and unsearchableness of one 
of the great mysteries of our Faith; 
the story of the lowliness and squalor 
of a cave-stable and the splendor and 
glory of Him who is Infinite Beauty; 
the: story of a love which St. Paul 
described as surpassing all knowledge 
and the petty hatred and envy of 
selfish men. Chesterton described this 
story as the Christian paradox. Like 
that of the ‘folly of the cross,” it is 
one of the greatest of paradoxes. Now, 
though it is true that in viewing the 


human element in the story of Christ- 
mas we do not overlook the divine, yet 
it is likewise true that, unless we 
search out and ponder on the contrasts 
of the two, we shall miss much of the 
staggering magnitude and deep signifi- 
cance of this, “‘man’s one proud boast.” 
With this in mind, the following lines 
attempt to suggest a few of the 
thought-provoking wonders of the 
Christmas tale. 


The Real Paradox of Christmas 


There is nothing very extraordinary 
about the circumstances of Christ’s 
birth, considered purely as a human 
event. Even to-day among the 
nomadic tribes of Arabia and Persia 
children are born under much the same 
circumstances, in poverty and with 
little protection against the elements. 
The stupefying fact in Christ’s being 
born in such lowly surroundings be- 
comes overwhelming only when we 
realize that He was the Lord Most 
High, the Divine Word, the very Son 
of God. '» ars 

That an unconcerned and hardened 
innkeeper should refuse lodging to a 
mother who was with child, was mean 
indeed; but that he should refuse 
shelter, even though unwittingly, to a 
Virgin who was to bring forth the Lord 
of all creation, Him who gave the inn- 
keeper the very breath by which he was 
to utter his refusal—that makes the 
mind reel. For countless generations 
the Jewish woman had prayed that she 
might be the mother of this Emmanuel. 
Prophets for centuries past had fore- 
told the wondrous birth of this Saviour 
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from a Jewish Virgin, and yet, ‘He 
came unto His own and His own re- 
ceived Him not.” 

We must not think that the birth of 
the “Desire of the everlasting hills” 
in one of their caves was a quirk of fate, 
a regrettable accident. Every least 
and last detail in the birth of the Divine 
Child was preordained from eternity, 
from the beginning when He Himself, 
in His divine nature, was with God: 
for He was the Word, ‘‘and the Word 
was with God and the Word was God.” 
That God so loved the world that He 
sent His only begotten Son to “pitch 
His tent amongst us,” without lavish 
fanfare or the heralding of trumpets 
from the emperor’s palace in Rome— 
this, like His crucifixion a few decades 
later, was to be “‘unto the Jews indeed 
a stumbling block,’ and unto the 
pagans, both old and new, ‘‘foolish- 
ness.” That this beggarly birth of 
Him who set an angel over every one of 
us “lest we dash our foot against a 
stone,’’ was to become a stumbling 
block to countless numbers down 
through the ages who refused to be- 
lieve it—this indeed was the real 
paradox of the Nativity. 


Impotence and Omnipotence 


Nothing in the animal kingdom can 
match the weakness and helplessness 
of a new-born infant, whose de- 
pendence upon its mother for warmth 
and nourishment is almost absolute. 
So it was with the Infant Jesus: for 
being like us in everything but sin, as 
St. Paul reminds us, His helplessness 
was that of any other newly born 
child. We are told that His Mother 
hastened to bundle Him in swaddling 
clothes to protect Him from the wintry 
blasts, which can be quite harsh in the 
hill country of Palestine. She im- 
provised a crib from the manger at 


hand, and placed within the confines 
of its rough and knotty boards the 
Lord who created all things by the 
power of His word. Indeed, it was He 
who had once made those very boards 
run with living sap and burgeon forth 
green leaves and shoots. For this same 
Child whom Mary His Mother nursed 
and fondled so tenderly and who 
rested His head on her breast, was the 
Word who ‘in the beginning created 
heaven and earth and all things.”’ He 
it was who at that very moment, by 
His absolute direction and dominion 
over the universe and the falling of 
every leaf within it was sending count- 
less millions of stars of dizzying mag- 
nitude gyrating and plunging down 
their courses. He it was who spilled 
and splashed the Milky Way from pole 
to pole the very night of His birth! 

The infinite casuality of the Babe 
extended to every step taken by the 
sheep feeding then on the moxntain- 
side and to every breath they drew. 
What is even more awesome, it was by 
the life of her own Divine Infant that 
Mary continued to live and move and 
have her being: for “in Him alone was 
Life,’ He was the life-spark of all men. 
By His Divine Sonship this Babe 
slumbering on His Mother’s breast 
“‘held the world in the palm of His 
hand.” Indeed, it was by the divine 
power of that sleeping Child that the 
rest of the world slumbered on—and 
it was by His power and goodness that 
it would awake later on that first 
Christmas Day—some to serve His 
Father and some to serve their appe- 
tites. 


Simplicity and Grandeur 


Equally remarkable is the contrast 
between the simplicity of His coming 
and the grandeur of His Divine 
Personality. He ‘‘was the brightness 
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of His Father’s glory,”’ as St. Paul tells 
us. This divine grandeur, cloaked 
under the simplicity of a child, was 
aptly revealed by His sending heavenly 
messengers to announce His advent 
to those engaged in the simplest of all 
tasks—the shepherds; also by send- 
ing a star of extraordinary brilliance 
to disclose His arrival to those bent on 
the noblest of all pursuits—the Wise 
Men searching for truth. We can gain 
an inkling of what that ineffable 
grandeur was when we recall that, 
when St. Paul was given a fleeting 
glimpse of it by a most extraordinary 
privilege, he was struck dumb in ad- 
miration and was unable to say whether 
he was in the body or out of it when he 
was rapt to enjoy that vision. 

Hence, though that infinite glory of 
the Divinity was hidden under the 
lowliness of the Christ Child, still He, 
the Divine Son, had called the bright- 
ness of the heavens into being to 
focus attention on it. He had caused 
all created nature to bloom and flower 
in order to manifest it to men: ‘For 
the invisible things of Him, from the 
creation of the world, are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that 
are made; His eternal power and 
divinity also’ (Rom., i. 20). He who 
stole so unobtrusively into our midst 
in the silence and peace of the night 
could have come, if He had so wished, 
“moving the heavens, shaking the 
earth, and brandishing lightning,” as 
St. John Chrysostom remarks. He 
chose rather to teach us a lesson in 
humility. 


Beauty Created and Uncreated 


St. Bede, in commenting on St. 
Luke’s description of the birth of 
Christ, writes with striking expressive- 
ness: ‘‘He who clothes the universe 
with all its variegated beauty, is Him- 








self wrapped in the common garb of 
an infant.’”’ It is a seemingly far cry 
from the squalid lowliness and in- 
significance of a frosty-walled, straw- 
strewn cave to the infinite beauty and 
perfection which is God. Yet, the 
infinite beauty of the Son of God 
entered and filled the cave in which 
He was born the Son of Man. Breath- 
taking as is the beauty which peoples 
the streams, robes the earth, and 
mosaics the sky of our universe 
(of which we see comparatively little), 
yet the conglomeration of all this 
beauty in all the hierarchies of crea- 
tures is but a very inadequate imita- 
tion, a dim and incomplete mirroring, 
of the beauty which isGod. He is the 
exemplary cause, the draftsman, of it 
all. He is the efficient cause of it all, 
because He molded and shaped it and 
set it on display to delight the hearts of 
men. He is the final cause of it all, be- 
cause all the realms of beauty point 
their finger to their Author, and cry 
out that they were made to raise men’s 
minds to Him who is Beauty itself. 
And so, intoxicating as all this created 
beauty is, still in God its Artist it 
exists in an infinitely more perfect 
form. In nature it is limited, and 
exists only by a participation of the 
uncreated beauty of God; in Him it 
exists in an infinitely more eminent 
way, shorn of all the imperfections 
found in things that are shared, since 
He is by nature Beauty. Just as 
Michelangelo’s statue of the Pieta was 
once in his mind in an ideal or mental 
form, and hence in a more eminent 
manner—for the artist is in the order of 
intelligence whereas his work is some- 
thing in the realm of matter—so too, 
all the beauty of the universe is in God 
in an infinitely more perfect manner as 
being in an infinitely perfect cause. 
Moreover, even the magnitude of all 
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created beauty, great as it is, is but a 
crumb in comparison with that of its 
Maker. 

Thus, the Son of God molded and 
hammered every one of the snow- 
flakes that may have downed the hill- 
side outside the stable on that holy 
night, even while, as a Child, He 
slumbered on in the manger. His was 
the beauty, order, and might of the 
skyey worlds; His was the beauty— 
and this is its highest form—of truth 
and holiness: ‘“‘for grace and ‘truth 
came by Jesus Christ.’’ He was the 
cause of all knowledge: for He created 
the soul with its faculty to know— 
the mind; He created the universe 
from which we draw our knowledge; 
and by His all-pervasive causality He 
moves us to acquire whatever we know. 
About this it is well to recall the words 
of St. Paul, who staggered under the 
realization of the intimacy of God’s 
causality in the least of our actions: 
“Not that we are sufficient to think 
anything of ourselves, as of ourselves: 
but our sufficiency is from God.” 

It may seem most strange that the 
love which prompted the Incarnation 
of the Son of God could be the occasion 
of such petty and jealous hatred as 
that of Herod’s. But here, too, God 
wrote straight with crooked lines and 
accomplished good through an evil 
heart. For the sword that was raised 
for the death of a host of infants gave 
birth to a heavenly host of Innocents. 
These were the weak things which God 
sometimes chooses to confound the 
strong, and the dumb and foolish 
things to confound the wise: ‘Out of 
the mouth of infants and of sucklings 
Thou hast perfected praise because of 
Thy enemies.” 


Mary’s Thoughts before the Crib 


The thoughts that surged up in the 
mind of the Virgin Mother as she con- 
templated the ineffable love of her 
Divine Son must ever defy expression. 
She knew that the singular knowledge 
and beauty both in the natural and 
supernatural order which she enjoyed, 
were the gifts of her Divine Son over 
whom she continued to keep vigil. 
She realized that it was the infinite 
goodness of the Child whom she 
nourished that gave her being and life. 
It was overwhelming to think that the 
One whom she warmed with her body 
held every planet of fire in place by 
the very power of His word. She 
fondled Him and hushed His crying; 
yet, at the same time she adored Him 
in deepest awe and reverence as the 
Son of God. She realized with the 
clarity and penetration of one full of 
grace that, mind-stunning as the fact 
was, she had been privileged to carry 
within her and to bring forth Christ 
the Saviour, True Man and True God 
—that her Saviour was her Son. 

And she “kept all these things, 
pondering them in her heart.’’ And 
beneath the outer mantle of Christ- 
mastide, bright with its gift-giving, 
joy and good cheer, we also might well 
ponder often the profound implica- 
tions and the real meaning of the 
Christmas tale. Let us pray in deep- 
est humility that He who came to us 
amid such meaningful contrasts, ‘“‘who 
for us men and for our salvation 
descended from heaven,”’ that He may 
make our gift-giving all the more 
meaningful, our joy all the more full 
and true, and our good cheer all the 
more diffusive. 











Answers to Questions 


Short Formula for Blessing 
Baptismal Water 

Question: In blessing Baptismal 
Water outside the times prescribed 
(viz., Holy Saturday and the Vigil of 
Pentecost), is it permissible to use the 
very short formula given in the Appen- 
dix to the Ritual? Apparently refer- 
ring to this short formula, Woywod 
says: ‘‘In 1830 the Sacred Congregation 
of the Propaganda gave permission to 
the priests of the United States for 
twenty years to use a very short for- 
mula for blessing Baptismal Water out- 
side of the vigils of Easter and Pente- 
cost. Sabetti-Barrett state that this 
formula may still be used. However, 
after careful investigation, we have 
not been able to find a record of the 
renewal of this faculty.’’ Is this prob- 
lem insoluble? May we or may we not 
continue to use this formula? 

SACERDOS PERSISTENS. 

Answer: Sabetti-Barrett give as 
reference the Second Plenary Council 
of Baltimore, n. 234, but this Council 
makes no mention of the faculty in 
question. Woywod gives as reference 
the “‘Collectanea de Propaganda Fide,” 
n. 820. However, the number of the 
Decree in the Collectanea published 
in Rome in 1893 is n. 509. According 
to this Decree the Holy Father granted 
the above-mentioned faculty to the 
priests of North America ‘“‘ad viginti 
annos” at the request of the Fathers 
of the First Plenary Council of Balti- 
more. 

However, the “Acta et Decreta 
Synodorum Provincialium Baltimori 
(que Sacrii Consilii Christiano Nomini 
Propagando Judicio subjecta et Apos- 
tolica Sede Confirmata sunt),” pub- 
lished in Rome in 1841, makes no 
mention of a twenty-year limitation. 


The Fathers of the First Plenary 
Council of Baltimore petitioned the 
Holy Father, Pius VIII, that he would 
deign to grant to the missionaries of 
North America the faculty of blessing 
baptismal water with the short formula 
which was granted to the missionaries 
of Peru by His Holiness, Pope Paul 
III, and which was printed in the Rit- 
ual of Lima in the year 1797. The 
Decree in reply to the request simply 
reads: “‘. . . in audientia diei 26 Sep- 
tembris, anno 1830, Sanctitas Sua 
benigne probavit, et facultatem de qua 
agitur impertita est.” Apparently 
the faculty was granted without quali- 
fication or limitation as to time. 

The discrepancy between the Decree 
as found in the ‘‘Acta et Decreta Syn- 
odorum Provincialium Baltimori” 
and the Decree given in the ‘‘Collec- 
tanea de Propaganda Fide’’ may be ex- 
plained as follows: The Fathers of 
the First Plenary Council asked for 
three faculties: (1) the faculty to 
continue the custom already in exist- 
ence of baptizing adults with the form 
prescribed for the baptism of infants; 
(2) the faculty of blessing baptismal 
water with the short form approved 
for the missionaries of Peru by Pope 
Paul HI; and (3) the faculty of ex- 
tending the time for satisfying the pre- 
cept of Paschal Communion from the 
First Sunday of Lent to Trinity Sun- 
day inclusive. The first was granted 
“ad viginti annos,”’ the second and 
third were granted without any quali- 
fication. Since the ‘‘Collectanea” does 
not give the Decree verbatim but only 
its substance, and since the preceding 
Decree contains the words ‘‘ad viginti 
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annos,”’ it is quite likely that the copy- 
ists inadvertently added these words to 
the second Decree. The ‘Acta et 
Decreta” which antedates the ‘Col- 
lectanea”’ by fifty-two years is un- 
questionably more reliable and authen- 
tic. 


Can, Young Woman of Iilegiti- 
mate Birth Become a Religious? 


Question: I am endeavoring to help 
a young woman I received into the 
Church. She is unusually qualified in 
talent and character. She is solidly 
devout, has all the qualifications of the 
Religious life, and desires that life 
more than anything else. However, 
she is of illegitimate birth. Will you 
give me the proper information on this 
question? Is the obstacle of illegiti- 
macy ever removed? Can it be re- 
moved? Where could she apply? 
CONSULTED PRIEST. 


Answer: Our correspondent should, 
first of all, determine beyond all ques- 
tion whether this girl may not be al- 
ready legally legitimate. For that she 
is, if born of an invalid marriage where 
at least one of the parents is in good 
faith—as a Catholic marrying a non- 
Catholic, even one civilly divorced, be- 
. fore a justice of the peace, or a minister. 
Here the non-Catholic thinks himself 
lawfully married; therefore, the chil- 
dren under Canon 1114 are legitimate. 

Now, should the girl be both natu- 
rally and legally illegitimate, there will 
be no difficulty in obtaining a dispensa- 
tion; for the very fact that Canon 504 
of the Code declares that Major Re- 
ligious Superiors cannot qualify for 
those offices unless they are of legiti- 
mate birth indicates that there are 
Religious who are legitimatized either 
by the subsequent marriage of the par- 
ents or by papal dispensation. I think 
one of the privileges of some of the 
Monastic Orders is that solemn profes- 


sion ipso facto legitimizes. Moreover, 
the common law in Canon 572 does 
not require for valid profession either 
that the subject be legitimate or legiti- 
matized. Some rules or constitutions 
may require legitimacy. Other consti- 
tutions reserve the admission of such 
subjects to the Superior General and 
his or her council. 

There is no need of the girl trying to 
do anything in the way of securing a 
papal dispensation. Let her wait to see 
if it is needed. If accepted by an Insti- 
tute that demands it, the Institute it- 
self can best apply for the dispensation. 
We should remember that where there 
is worthiness, at least worthiness out 
of the ordinary, a dispensation can be 
obtained even for Sacred Orders—al- 
ways, if the illegitimacy is hidden, and 
in places removed from the birth of 
place and rearing, if public. The great 
Dupanloup must have been known to 
have been of illegitimate birth; for in 
controversy Louis Veuillot referred to 
his mother as Mademoiselle, votre mére. 


Early Celebration of Mass 


Question: I am making a trip on the 
first of next month and will find it 
necessary to take a plane at 2:00 
a.m. I wondered if by any squeezing 
of the law I could celebrate Mass 
about 12:30 a.m. The particular day 
happens to be the anniversary of my 
profession, and besides I have never 
missed Mass since I was ordained. 
We, of course, have some kind of 
privilege but it is not broad enough to 
cover the situation here. Our moral- 
ist said to go ahead and get permission 
of the Superior for the one instance, 
and don’t worry any further. The 
canonist say to proceed cautiously and 
perhaps abstain from saying Mass. It 
will be about 11:00 the same morning 
before I arrive at my destination and 
then say Mass. It will be a rather 
rugged flight, meals will be served in 
passage, and there is no telling whether 
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I will get sick or not. 


My Superior 
thinks we have some vague kind of 
privilege of saying Mass any time after 
midnight, but I cannot find it writ- 
ten anywhere. Should I say the Mass 
at 12:30 a.m. 

RELIGIOSUS VOLATURUS. 


Answer: Your moralist is right in 
his advice. A Local or Religious Or- 
dinary and perhaps a Religious Su- 
perior can give permission to cele- 
brate Mass per modum actus either 
before or after hours for a cause in 
keeping with the one celebration, es- 
pecially when that celebration is pri- 
vate. Many Religious communities 
have the privilege of anticipating or 
extending the hour for the celebration 
of Mass. Theologians allow the same 
thing in individual cases where there 
is sufficient reason. Hence, there is 
nothing to fear here, as there is cer- 
tainly sufficient reason because of the 
journey. 


Distribution of Communion 
from Another Altar 


Question: Once a week Mass is cele- 
brated at our Shrine altar. This altar 
is in the sanctuary about twenty-five 
feet from the main altar. After con- 
suming the Precious Blood at the 
Shrine altar, the celebrant goes to the 
main altar and from there distributes 
Communion to the faithful. After 
Communion he returns to the Shrine 
and finishes the Mass. Is this permis- 
sible? If not, would you suggest trans- 
ferring the ciborium from the main al- 
tar to the Shrine before the Mass, and 
back to the main altar for the second 
Mass? 

ROGANS. 


Answer: We have found no law for- 
bidding the procedure followed in this 
case. That there is precedent for this 
practice can be seen from the procedure 
to be followed in the case of Mass at the 
Altar of Exposition. It is forbidden to 





distribute Communion at an altar 
where the Blessed Sacrament is ex- 
posed. Hence, if a priest is celebrating 
the Mass of Exposition of the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion at the main altar, 
only in case of necessity or by indult 
would he be allowed to distribute Com- 
munion from that altar.- The alterna- 
tive of moving the Blessed Sacrament 
to the Shrine is permissible. This is 
sanctioned by two Decrees of the Con- 
gregation of Rites (Decrees 3576, ad 
6, 3728, ad 1). 


Closing Hymn for Benediction 


Question: At the conclusion of Bene- 
diction, after our Novena, the Laudate 
Dominum is not sung. The congrega- 
tion sings the National Anthem. In 
other churches, I have observed the 
hymn “O Mary, Conceived without 
Sin” is sung in place of the Laudate. 
In some churches the hymn “Good 
Night, Sweet Jesus’ is sung in place of 
the Laudate. What do you think of 
these practices? Should the Laudate 
be sung, and then these other hymns? 
Should we continue singing the Na- 
tional Anthem in church? 

PETENS. 


Answer: No special hymn is pre- 
scribed at the conclusion of Benedic- 
tion. The Laudate Dominum is widely 
used because it is most appropriate. 
However, any other appropriate hymn 
in Latin or in the vernacular may be 
sung. Such hymns should fulfill the 
conditions of good sacred music. Many 
dioceses have banned the singing of 
the hymn, “Good Night, Sweet Je- 
sus,” because both in text and melody 
it does not measure up to the stand- 
ards of church music. The practice of 
singing the National Anthem in church 
was perhaps justified by war-time 
conditions. But with the war over 
this practice will likely go into disuse. 
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Who Says When a Patient is to 
be Anointed—Physician 
or Priest? 


Question: I know it is the right 
thing for a hospital chaplain to consult 
the attending physician to ascertain 
the seriousness of the patient’s con- 
dition, also the Sister who is supervisor 
of the floor. But what I want to know 
is: who decides in the final analysis, 
priest or physician? If the doctor says 
the patient is not sick enough to be 
anointed and the priest thinks there is 
real danger, may the priest go ahead? 
Then may the priest tell the patient 
there is no getting well for him or her 
and only death is ahead, when the doc- 
tor objects to this; in fact, orders that 
the patient be not told? Naturally I 
assume the priest would proceed pru- 
dently, gently. 

HospPITaL CHAPLAIN. 


Answer: Let us begin with princi- 
ples. The Church tells us that once a 
person is in probable danger of death 
from sickness, he not only can be 
anointed but should be anointed. And 
ordinarily the physician is the judge of 
this: probability. It is seldom neces- 
sary to tell anyone that he 7s going to 
die, even when the indications are 
certain that he is—unless as an argu- 
ment for bringing him back to his re- 
ligious duties. If the doctor gets the 
viewpoint of the Church, he will be anx- 
ious for anointing once it can be val- 
idly administered; for it adds a sacra- 
mental probability to the patient’s 


chance of living. And non-Catholic 


physicians of experience recognize this, 
even if they explain the effects psycho- 
logically, and not sacramentally. In 
some countries where there was an 
abuse of not anointing until the pa- 
tient was in articulo mortis, instead of 
merely in periculo mortis, the adage 
was true that the undertaker almost 
always followed the priest. And, of 


course, where there is a solid probabil- 


ity of death, it is true that the under- 
taker does sometimes follow the priest 
—but not so often, as if the priest 
doesn’t come until the patient is im ex- 
tremis. 


May Assistant Say One Mass 
Pro Populo, Another for 
a Stipend? 


Question: May an assistant binat- 
ing on Sunday and assuming the 
pastor’s obligation for the pro populo 
Mass adequately satisfy the pastor’s 
obligation by offering his second Mass 
for that intention after having taken a 
stipend for his first Mass? 

Further, supposing the assistant and 
the pastor did arrange for the Missa 
pro populo in this way in order to al- 
low the pastor to accept a stipend for 
his Mass on Sunday, would there be 
question of sin on the pastor’s part or 
on the assistant’s part? 

A WorRIED ASSISTANT. 


Answer: I suppose the worry is 
academic. But a discussion of the two 
questions should be of interest to priests 
who made their theology in pre-Code 
days. The assistant discharges only 
one of the two Mass obligations of jus- 
tice. Either he turns back the Missa 
pro populo as said but not discharged 
as an imposed obligation, or he counts 
that as discharged; and says another 
Mass for the stipend he received. For 
Canon 824, §2, forbids any priest, ex- 
cept on Christmas Day, to receive a 
stipend for a second Mass if he has al- 
ready said Mass out of a title of jus- 
tice. And Canon 339 makes plain the 
Missa pro populo is due in justice. 

As to the second question, the pastor 
cannot lawfully allow the assistant to 
say his Missa pro populo so the former 
can receive a stipend; because his ob- 
ligation is both real and personal. And 
to do this continuously would surely 
be a grave breach of pastoral obliga- 
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tion. In exceptional cases he might do 
this, but he should then re-imburse the 
assistant for his forfeited stipend; 
and where a priority Mass has a 
double offering, he owes the assistant 
the double offering. 

The assistant who knowingly says 
two Masses out of justice, discharges 
only one and has the obligation of 
making good the other, even if he were 
in good faith at the time; much the 
same as a priest forgetting or losing an 
intention and afterwards discovering 
his unintentional defaulting. 


Are Seven or Six Paters, Aves and 
Glorias to be Said on All 
Souls’ Day? 


Question: Before All Souls’ Day we 
had a heated argument as to whether 
an added Pater, Ave and Gloria were 
required as a condition for gaining the 
plenary indulgence for the poor souls 
by a visit to a church or oratory. 
Some contended that the Decree of 
September 20, 1933, made the extra 
prayers necessary. Others denied this 
contention, maintaining that the De- 
cree in question was not concerned with 
toties quoties indulgences at all—such 
as those of August 2, November 2, and 
* other days which enjoy the privilege 
of toties quoties plenary indulgences 
for church visits where there had been 
confession and Communion. It was 
held that the Decree of September 20, 
1933, applied to a single plenary in- 
dulgence—not to multiple plenary in- 
dulgences. For instance, on the Feasts 
of the Holy Name and the Sacred 
Heart those who have been to confes- 
sion and Communion can gain a ple- 
nary indulgence by visiting a church 
and praying for the Pope’s intention. 

UNCONVINCING PROFESSOR. 


Answer: The six Paters, Aves and 
Glorias certainly suffice for the prayer 
part of the church visits on All Souls’ 
Day. The reason is that this foties 
quoties plenary indulgence goes back 
to the time of Benedict XV, June 25, 











1914 (Acta Apost. Sed., VI, 377). The 
only prayer condition there specified 
was that of praying for the intention 
of the Holy Father. Next came the 


, Decree on the Portiuncula Indulgence 
of July 10, 1924 (Acta Apost. Sed., 


XVI, 345-47), prescribing at least six 
Paters, Aves and Glorias for each 
visit for the gaining of this toties quo- 
ties indulgence. Then on January 13, 
1930, the Holy See declared that 
these six Paters, Aves and Glorias had 
to be said during each visit for the 
valid gaining of the plenary indulgence. 
Finally, on July 5, 1930 (Acta Apost. 
Sed., XXII, 363), Pope Pius XI for the 
sake of uniformity ordered that there- 
after all toties quoties plenary indul- 
gences which involved a visit to the 
church required the same six Paters, 
Aves and Glorias for the gaining of 
each plenary indulgence. 

The Decree of September 30, 1933 
(Acta Apost. Sed., XXV, 446), does 
not apply here, because it does not 
visualize foties quoties plenary indul- 
gences, nor even single indulgences 
where a given prayer is specified; it 
considers only indulgences which dur- 
ing the church visit prescribe prayer 
for the intention of the Holy Father. 
In the case of such indulgences the 
Holy See declares that one Pater, Ave 
and Gloria are enough to comply with 
the prayer condition, but that these 
particular prayers are not required; 
for, as Canon 934, § 1, states, the reci- 
tation of vocal prayers of one’s own 
choice will likewise suffice. 

The whole matter is perfectly il- 
lustrated in n. 96, page 56, of the new 
“Raccolta” in English: “The faith- 
ful, who after confession and Commu- 
nion visit some church or oratory, 
public or even private (in the case of 
those who may lawfully use the latter), 
on the Feast of the Most Holy Name of 
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Jesus and pray for the intention of the 
Supreme Pontiff, may gain a plenary 
indulgence.” 

Single plenary indulgences requiring 
as one condition a church visit with 
generic prayer to be recited for the 
Holy Father can be gained now by the 
saying of one Pater, Ave and Gloria. 
Toties quoties indulgences involving a 
church visit now carry with them the 
condition of saying at least six Paters, 
Aves and Glorias—no more, no fewer, 
in so far as the indulgence is concerned. 
I wonder if all sorts of good Catholics 
failed to gain many an intended ple- 
nary indulgence for the poor souls in 
this year of grace, because they were 
not informed that they must say these 
six Paters, Aves and Glorias. 


Can Non-Catholics Gain 
Indulgences? 


Question: Can a baptized Protes- 
tant in good faith gain an indulgence? 


Slater says he can’t (Vol. II, p. 448); 
Davis admits the hour of death in- 
dulgence, suppositis supponendis (Vel. 
III, 428); Augustine thinks Protes- 
tants are excluded, because not strictly 
subditi concedentis. 

INVESTIGATOR. 


Answer: As far as Canon 925 goes, 
nothing prevents non-Catholics from 
gaining indulgences. For the first 
clause of that Canon demands valid 
baptism, non-excommunication, and 
state of grace at the time of the last 
work prescribed. The second clause 
demands that there be at least a gen- 
eral intention of gaining indulgence 
and the right fulfillment of the works 
enjoined. 

But where in practice will the second 
condition be found among Protes- 
tants? Not so perhaps with Eastern 
Orthodox peoples. 


JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 





Communications from Our Readers 
Shortcomings of Our Graded Catechisms 


REVEREND EDITORS: 


In March, 1943, the HomiLetTic 
had a very interesting article on Cate- 
chisms from the pen of Father Henry 
J. Freese, a priest who has made a life- 
time study of catechetics. His in- 
structive and learned comments on the 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine as 
distributed by the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine are of special in- 
terest, as that catechism is the official 
catechism of the country. Father 
Freese’s article still stands and speaks 
for itself. It has proved to be unchal- 
lenged and irrefutable. Priests who 
have read the article have only the 
highest praise for it. Priests, Sis- 
ters, lay teachers and all who are en- 
gaged in teaching catechism endorse 
the constructive comments of Father 
Freese. The use of a ponderous cate- 
chism has proved to be a burden on all 
who are engaged in this important 
work of the priestly ministry, and we 
have reason to be fearful of the 
future. 


Take the First Communion Cate- 
chism with only one lesson on the Holy 
Eucharist. This might be sufficient if 
we had to deal with children well 
trained by their parents. But, as a 
rule, children beginning religious in- 
struction are just as ignorant of reli- 
gion as—perhaps more ignorant than— 
children in pagan lands. Their first 
knowledge of the Real Presence of Our 
Lord in the Holy Eucharist these chil- 
dren have to get from strangers— 
priests and other teachers of catechism. 
Therefore, it is imperative for the in- 


struction for First Communion to have 
an adequate catechism. Simply to re- 
fer to Catechism No. 2 does not help 
matters, and is practically useless. 
The “Catechism of Christian Doc- 
trine for First Communicants,’’ pub- 
lished by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, is far better, being practical in 
scope and pedagogically sound. 

The second catechism in the Confra- 
ternity series of three is Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine No. 1; the third 
catechism is Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine No. 2. Ever so many chil- 
dren will never be able to tackle Cate- 
chism No. 2, which requires far more 
than ordinary intelligence. It is my 
experience after thirty-seven years in 
the priesthood that, in dealing with 
public school. children, only bright 
children from the fifth grade on are 
able to struggle through Catechism No. 
2. Even for quite a few of the sixth 
grade I have to be satisfied with Cate- 
chism No. 1. This latter, then, is all 
we can demand from ever so many 
children, especially in rural areas 
where children have to be taught by 
missionary catechists, lay or Religious. 
Most of these children prepare for 
Confirmation, and practically all of 
them eventually get married; in fact, 
nowadays even some “children’’ of 
fifteen and sixteen years old are getting 
married. And yet Catechism No. 1 has 
just three questions on Confirmation 
and just two on Matrimony. There is 
nothing in explanation of the insep- 
arability of the marriage contract from 
the Sacrament, nothing about the di- 
vine purpose of marriage, nothing 
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about divorce and the clear words of 
Christ in Mark, x. 9-12, and nothing 
about mixed marriages. 

Why has a change been made in the 
Act of Contrition and the words “‘oc- 
casions of sin’’ inserted, when there is 
no word of explanation of “‘occasions 
of sin” in Catechism No. 1? If the 
Confraternity New Testament has 
given us a better translation of the sign 
of the cross and of the Our Father than 
the Douay-Challoner version, why 
have not these new translations been 
used in our school catechism? Why 
offer to the immature child answers so 
complicated as those to Questions 37 
(“What three things are necessary to 
make a sin mortal?’’) and 39 (““How 
can a sin be venial?’’)? How can the 
undeveloped mind of a child compre- 
hend such technical terms as the ‘‘sac- 
raments of the dead’’ and “‘sacraments 
of the living’ (Questions 143-144)? 
The distinction in this case could be 
easily conveyed in non-technical words 
which even a very young child can 
understand. To describe the three 
Confraternity Catechisms on the title 
page as a “Revised Edition of the Bal- 
timore Catechism” is misleading. We 
have an entirely new catechism, not re- 
vising but supplanting the Baltimore 
Catechism. The Baltimore Catechism 
certainly was not popular; but our new 
Catechism is, it would seem, far less 
popular. 

As Catechism No. 2 is really far too 
difficult for ever so many pupils, we 
priests are in a quandary. Children, 
parents and teachers do not like this 
Catechism. Children indeed have such 
a decided distaste for this Catechism 
that, abetted by their parents, they do 
not come to catechetical instructions 
any more after they have received the 
Sacrament of Confirmation—especi- 
ally the dull children who need such 


instructions most. And if they do 
come under more or less compulsion, 
they do not study. Children graduat- 
ing from our Catholic schools and go- 
ing to public high schools positively re- 
fuse to come to further religious in- 
struction; they have had a surfeit of 
catechism for the rest of their lives. 
I must say that I do not use the Con- 
fraternity Catechism for the private 
instruction of adults and converts. 
I feel actually embarrassed—yes, 
ashamed—to hand them such an awk- 
ward textbook. In handling adults 
and converts I do miss a serviceable 
catechism such as the late Archbishop 
Drossaerts’ Catechism (now out of 
print), made while he was still a parish 
priest. 

It is the textbook that counts, and 
of all the three Confraternity text- 
books not one is serviceable. All ex- 
planations given by the teacher are 
a great help, but children and grown- 
ups go by the textbook. The textbook 
is the base; and if that base is faulty, 
the whole religious instruction of our 
people suffers. How are we to get re- 
lief? Obviously, it cannot be the wish 
of our bishops to burden us who have 
to do the actual work of instructing 
with a catechism which we find unsatis- 
factory. This would be like asking our 
soldiers to use a weapon of war that 
they deem unpractical and unsuitable. 
Certainly, their superior officers would 
listen to and weigh their complaints 
with a view to satisfying them. The 
most important tool for the religious 
instruction of our people is a service- 
able, satisfactory catechism. 

A Vice-President of our country was 
credited with saying: ‘‘What this 
country needs is a good five-cent 
cigar.’’ May I paraphrase this witti- 
cism by saying: “What this country 
needs is a good five-cent catechism?” 
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To judge from internal evidence (a 
study of the catechisms themselves), 
whoever planned the Confraternity 
Catechisms began with Catechism No. 
2, then planned No. 1, and finally the 
First Communion Catechism. Is it 


pedagogically sound to proceed from 
highest to lowest, instead of from low- 


est to highest, accommodating our- 
selves to the needs and capacities of 
the growing mind? Badly made cate- 
chisms make for a “‘religio depopulata” 
—a prospect terrible to consider. 
FRANCIS ROMBOUTS. 
St. Anthony’s Church, 
Gretna, La. 








Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Hundaps and Feasts 


By DANIEL U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


New Year’s Day 


Making the Most of Our Time 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) This New Year is welcomed with great 
joy. 

(2) Amid the joy a note of seriousness in- 
trudes. 

(3) This seriousness arises from our aware- 
ness that time is fleeting. 

(4) That time is a unique gift of God. 

(5) That it is a gift becoming ever more pre- 
cious. 

(6) The old year is gone. Did we waste it? 
The New Year is here; seize each 
moment for a Christ-like deed. 


If the bells have tolled longer and 
horns have blared louder, if the laugh- 
ter was gayer and the shouting wilder 
than ever as the people of America 
welcomed the arrival of this New 
Year’s Day, nobody ought to grumble 
about it. People have good reason to 
celebrate and rejoice. For the first 
time in five years we can wish our 
friends and neighbors ‘““A Happy New 
Year’’ without feeling the words stick- 
ing in our throat, without the suspicion 
that we are uttering a cheap pleasantry 
or voicing a phrase drained of its mean- 
ing. First, the threat of war and then 
its grim reality made New Year’s 
wishes in recent years a cold, banal 
gesture of deference to traditional 
civility. But now the war is over! 
Our young men are coming home, 
thank God! So nobody can begrudge 
people their high-riding hopes and 


boundless happiness if, with cheering 


cup and blaring horn, they give the 
New Year a hearty and full-throated 
welcome. The promise of better days 
in this New Year is bright. It is 
bright enough to lift the spirits even 
of those who have seen the service 
star hanging in their window change 
from the blue of hope for a safe return 
to the gold of a sacrifice fully consum- 
mated. With God’s help, this New 
Year will be a happy one for our 
parish, for you and those near and 
dear to you. That is the wish of your 
priests as, with arms aloft, they pray 
in to-day’s Mass that you may always 
feel the benefits of the intercession of 
blessed Mary “through whom we 
have deserved to receive the Author 
of life, Jesus Christ” (Oration). 


A Gaiety Tempered with Seriousness 

The thing which usually clings to 
our memories of a New Year’s Day is 
the clamor of the wild and sometimes. 
sinful celebrations with which the day 
is welcomed. Yet, on this hilarious 
holiday, just as on other occasions of 
great gaiety, a note of deep seriousness 
manages to edge its way into our 
thoughts. Tears are shed at weddings. 
Gala family reunions or jolly alumni. 
gatherings never fail to evoke the 
sighing and nostalgic observation that 
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passing years are leaving their marks 
on cherished friends and working 
their changes on treasured haunts. 
Joy might be the dominant note as we 
bid the old year out and toast the 
New Year in; but when we rouse our- 
selves from the sleep which follows 
revelry, almost every column of the 
morning newspapers bids us corisider 
the seriousness of the tasks which the 
New Year holds. The events of the 
year closed are analyzed; predictions 
are made for the months ahead. New 
Year’s chimes strike their notes of 
gaiety, but it is a gaiety tempered by 
the sober realization that the years are 
slipping by. Time is marching on. 
Things are changing. 

Despite all the praise we heap upon 
that fetish called ‘‘progress,’’ we are 
suspicious of change. We feel so at 
home with old faces and in old shoes! 
As passing years force the old and 
tried ways to give way to the new and 
strange, whole segments of our life 
seem to vanish in the process, and we 
are ready to ask with St. James: 
“What is life? It is a mist that ap- 
pears for a little while and then van- 
ishes” (James, iv. 15). ‘‘We are but 
of yesterday, . . . our days upon earth 
are but a shadow” (Job, viii. 9). An- 
other year has passed. With appre- 
hension we ask: ‘Where has the 
year gone to?”” When we were chil- 
dren, a year seemed an eternity. Now, 
as adults, succeeding years seem to 
pass ever more rapidly, and most of 
us would be delighted to add hours to 
our days and to subtract years from 
our age. Time is elusive, and it is 
precious. Only the very young and 
the singularly immature watch its 
passing without regret. 


Time a Unique and Elusive Gift 


Time is a unique and elusive gift of 


God. Even the philosophers have 
had great trouble trying to tell us all 
about it. “What is time, then?” 
St. Augustine once asked. “If no- 
body asks me, I know, but if I were 
desirous to explain it to one that 
should ask me, plainly I know not.” 
Time is one of those things which man 
has never been able to put under his 
control. In a sense, it is the one 
thing he cannot dominate. Space is 
spanned more and more easily. The 
heights of the heavens and the depth 
of the sea are at man’s command. 
Even intelligent men can be cajoled 
or herded into mass submission to the 
will of a daring leader. But time can- 
not be dominated. It marches ahead 
steadily, uniformly, irresistibly. We 
cannot accelerate it, neither can we 
slowitdown. Asa dishonest business- 
man can neither add to nor subtract 
from his real assets by ‘“‘doctoring’’ his 
ledger, so we neither increase nor di- 
minish the passing of time by tamper- 
ing with our clocks. Clocks can be 
advanced or retarded. But we can 
no more change time by tinkering with 
a clock than we can change a school- 
boy into a paratrooper by tying a 
folded bedsheet on his back. When 
we drive our automobile down the 
wrong fork in a road, we can reverse 
our direction. But we cannot recover 
the time we lost. Time lost is lost 
forever. We can make amends only 
by the more careful use of the time re- 
maining to us. 


Preciousness of Time 


Time is precious; nothing more so. 
Some moments are so precious to us 
that we try to linger lovingly over each 
succeeding one of them. Think of the 
last few furlough hours a devoted son 
spends with his mother before leaving 
for the battle-field; the sweet bliss of 
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a wedding day; the profound spiritual 
joy of the moments when a new priest 
bends over bread and wine at the con- 
secration of his first Mass. These are 
moments we would love to detain 
forever. ~ 
Time is precious. Men in certain 
vital occupations always work with 
an eye on the clock. The watch is 
part of the uniform of a railroad man, 
as the crucifix is part of the habit of a 
monk or a nun. In the recent war 
“round-the-clock” efficiency was a 
patriotic slogan. All of us are suffi- 
ciently material-minded to see the 
value of accurate schedules in rail- 
roading or in factory production. 
But we are not sufficiently spiritual- 
minded to perceive that time’s great- 
est value is the opportunity it affords 
us to achieve freedom from ungodliness 
and worldly desires, ‘that we might 
live temperately, and justly and 


piously in this world; looking for the 
blessed hope and glorious coming of 
our great God and Saviour, Jesus 


Christ . . .” (Epistle). As the years 
pass, we ought to be growing spiritu- 
ally. Is it not sad to see a man reach 
maturity still holding on to all the 
foibles and smugness of youth? Can 
there be any foolishness so blame- 
worthy as that of the man who permits 
year to follow year without learning to 
serve God better and to love Him 
more? Without preparing for the 
moment when eternity follows on 
time? Against such foolishness St. 
Paul warns us: “See to it that you 
walk with care: not as unwise but as 
wise, making the most of your time” 
(Eph., v. 15). 

Time is not only precious, it be- 
comes more valuable with each suc- 
ceeding day. It is the parchment on 
which we write the record of our lives. 
We are all acquainted with ‘‘V-Mail,” 


that clever method of quick exchange 
of letters between war zones and the 
home front. We were allotted a defi- 
nite space for our message. Init every 
word had to be fitted. Our time on 
earth is also limited. We shall be 
failures if, when our last day comes, 
we shall be begging for a few more 
moments to do the good works which 
we intended but sinfully neglected. 
Ours will be the frustration of the 
unsavory Queen Elizabeth of England, 
whose last words were reported to be: 
“All my possessions for a moment of 
time!’’ 


Utilization of Time 


“Time is money,” Ben Franklin 
said. But unlike money it cannot be 
put out at interest. It is consumed in 
use. Slowly, steadily, and inevitably, 
our share in it diminishes until it runs 
out. When it does, we must have in 
our hands the good works which will 
bring us eternal happiness. 

The old year has passed into his- 
tory; we stand on the threshold of 
the new. It is an opportune moment 
for every man who knows the value of 
his immortal soul to ask himself how 
he is using his time. It is obvious 
that many of us are wasting it. In 
this parish, as in every parish, there 
are people so busy that they have no 
time for attending Mass on many 
Sundays of the year. In this parish, 
as in every parish, there are people 
who spend numberless hours in evil 
amusements, in pandering to their 
passions. Here, as everywhere, there 
are’ people hiding behind the sham 
respectability of a marriage contracted 
outside the Church. All these are 
wasting their time. They are pre- 
paring for themselves an eternal con- 
demnation by God’s just judgment. 
We must remember that time is march- 
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ing on. Our span is running out. 
For many of us an honest examination 
of conscience will dictate a quick 
amendment and deep repentance for 
the time we have wasted. 

The New Year opens before us. 
Let us promise God to treasure each 
moment of it as highly as He intended. 
The very thoughtful Bishop Fénelon 
once said: ‘God who is so liberal in 
all His other gifts shows us, by the 
wise economy of His Providence, how 
circumspect we ought to be in the 
management of time, for He never 
gives us two moments together.” 
Every moment of the coming year will 





SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The feast suggests our subject—the foreign 
missions. 

(2) In our age of destruction let us recall that 
missioners built the culture and ideals 
we mourn. 

(3) Modern missioners are still building as 
the missioners of old. 

(4) The spirit of Christ motivates their 
labors. : 

(5) The fruits of their labors. 

(6) A plea for interest in their labors. 


To-day, my dear brethren, is the 
Feast of the Epiphany, that is the 
feast recalling the first manifestation 
of Christ’s kingdom to the Gentiles of 
the world as represented in the persons 
of the ‘‘three wise men from the East.”’ 
The feast suggests that to-day’s ser- 
mon might most profitably consider 
the works and the needs of our foreign 
missioners, the modern messengers of 
faith to the Gentiles. 

Historians are great masters of de- 
tail. Names and dynasties, dates 
and places, are their stock in trade. 
But they also have a knack for finding 


Feast of the Epiphany 
The Messengers of Faith to the Gentiles 





offer an opportunity to do a golden 
deed if a Christ-like man will only 
seize it. Moments of grief will wait 
on the Christ-like man to dispel the 
shadows. Moments of joy and grace 
will seek the Christ-like man to spread 
their benediction. So let us then— 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring happy bells across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 





the precise label which describes in a 
word the character of a vast period of 
history. The “stone age,” ‘bronze 
age,” “iron age,”’ are all labels inform- 
ing us how men of a given era labored 
to gain their bread and to lift their 
level of civilization and culture. | By 
what tag our age will go down in his- 
tory, nobody can say, but it is a fair 
guess that it will be known as the 
“atomic age’’—the age of world-wide 
destruction. 


Destruction and Reconstruction 


The age of destruction! Men who 
have recently travelled across Europe, 
the bastion of our civilization, are dis- 
mayed by the destruction wrought 
during the war just concluded. In 
almost every country on that con- 
tinent they saw levelled cities groaning 
under unnumbered tons of rubble. 
These men shudder at the recollection 
of homeless and parentless waifs, of 
families living in cellars and ditches, 
of men and women gaunt and empty- 
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eyed with hunger. To modern Europe 
could be applied the words of Isaias in 
to-day’s Epistle: “Darkness has 
covered the earth, and a mist the 
people.”” And even worse than the 
misery and suffering seen are the un- 
seen spiritual misery and sufferings 
which have been eating away all the 
noblest hopes and ideals in the souls 
of modern men. 

In the presence of such physical and 
spiritual ruin, who can help but won- 
der who the men are that can possibly 
restore the human values and the 
spiritual ideals which were Europe’s 
glory and the whole world’s most 
treasured possession? Who are the 
men that can still the clamor for 
vengeance, and restore the spirit of 
love for the suffering and compassion 
for the living? Who are the men 
that can teach people stained by their 
brother’s blood that the only blood- 
shed of any value was the blood of 
redemption shed by Christ? What 
men have it in their power to teach 
the modern man that charity, neigh- 
borly love, can solve more problems 
more quickly than atomic bombs or 
any other weapon ever devised by the 
evil genius of the scientific mind? 
Who are the men that can renew the 
face of this half-destroyed world? 
Who? Why, the men that are the 
successors of those ambassadors of 
Christ who civilized Europe in the 
first place—the missioners of the 
Church of Rome. 

Let us be straight on this point. 
Europe was a continent of marauders 
and barbarians before men such as 
Patrick, and Augustine, and Boniface, 
and other early missioners raised the 
cross of Christ over the towns and 
villages of Europe. They brought the 
wild Saxon and Gothic tribes, and 
others besides, to kneel in prayer, to 


examine conscience, to confess sins, to 
pledge repentance, to adore the Con- 
secrated Host, to be worthy of mercy 
by being merciful. The barbaric spirit 
of Europe was conquered by the Cross, 
but the spirit itself never died. Men 
grew tired of the battle to keep the 
Cross in the ascendancy. They al- 
lowed the pagan spirit of selfishness 
and cruelty to rise again, and its res- 
urrection has brought Europe to the 
very brink of ruin. 


The One Hope for Civilization 


Yet, there is one great hope for our 
civilization. In our midst are thou- 
sands of men and women who have in- 
herited the spirit of Patrick and Au- 
gustine and Boniface. They are our 
missioners—priests, Brothers, and Sis- 
ters—who have gone out to what our 
returning soldiers will tell you are the 
wildest lands on earth, and they have 
gone out to bring God’s grace and the 
ameliorating touch of Christ’s love to 
the pagan multitudes who are “‘be- 
wildered and dejected, like sheep with- 
out a shepherd.” In lands where 
ignorance is rampant, where physical 
diseases and spiritual impoverishment 
abound, where human life is cheap, 
where a totem-pole substitutes for 
the living Christ, these ambassadors 
of Our Saviour and of our Church have 
built thousands of dispensaries, thou- 
sands of schools, eight hundred hos- 
pitals, over a hundred asylums for 
lepers, not to mention other hundreds 
of houses of refuge, some for the aged 
and others for orphans. These works 
of charity, done in the name of Christ, 
have brought to these pagans such a 
forceful example of what a Christ-like 
life is, that the Catholics in mission 
lands now number 21,000,000 souls, 
and their number has been increasing 
at the rate of a half-miilion a year. 
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If the tide of Christian life has been 
ebbing in Europe and America, where 
it has been enjoyed too long to'be ap- 
preciated, it is steadily rising in the 
mission lands. 


An American Apostle 


I should like to tell you of a young 
American priest who holds a humble 
place in the missionary army of the 
Church. He is stationed in a little 
primitive village, deep in China. He 
is a strong, robust man of dis- 
tinguished bearing. In schooldays 
he was a recognized leader among 
his fellows. Reared in comfort, 
his family enjoys the social and 
material advantages which, coupled 
with his talents, would assure a most 
successful career at home. But too 
full of love, of God’s love, to keep it 
all for himself, he now labors in a 
shanty town, the only white man in 


his community. All day long, from 
the moment Mass is finished, men and 
women come to his door begging his 


assistance: “Father, give us rice.... 
Father, just one bowl of rice for our 
babies.... Father, take us in; give 
us shelter.... Medicine, dear Father, 
medicine.” And most tragic of all: 
“Father, please Father, when will you 
find time to teach us all about your 
Jesus?” 

At night, aching and weary, he sits 
on the edge of his cot in his candle-lit 
room. The quiet and the darkness 
make it easy for him to turn his 
thoughts towards America and home, 
as all his benefactors find their allotted 
place in his evening prayers. He 
thinks, too, of his scattered little 
flock, of all the misery he has seen 
during the day, and cannot help but 
smile grimily at the blindness of some 
of his fellow-countrymen who prattle 
stupidly about the foolishness of 


laboring for the heathen when there 
is much good to be done at home. 

What inspires his life of sacrifice? 
What brings a young American to 
that shanty town? He is there to 
share with the less fortunate the bless- 
ings of his Christian inheritance. He 
is there in answer to the admonition 
of Paul: ‘God our Saviour wishes all 
men to be saved and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth” (I Tim., ii. 4). 
He is there because he understands 
that God’s plans for His children gen- 
erally begin with a miracle, but are 
carried to completion by plodding hu- 
man agents. The miraculous star in 
the heavens summoned the first Gen- 
tiles to the crib of Christ, but now 
missioners must carry Christ to the 
Gentiles. Yes, this young missioner 
is where he is because his is the spirit 
of Christ. 


The Spirit of Christ 


What is the spirit of Christ? It is 
many things. It is so varied and 
manysided, so perfect from every as- 
pect, that one hesitates to designate 
it by a single term. The spirit of 
Christ is the spirit of truth itself: 
“For this was I born and for this came 
I into the world that I should give 
testimony to the truth.” The spirit 
of Christ is the spirit of wisdom. 
When Christ stood in the temple, all 
who listened to Him ‘were amazed 
at His understanding.” But more 
than anything else, the spirit of Christ 
is the spirit of infinite compassion: 
“Seeing the crowds, He was moved 
with compassion for them because 
they were bewildered and dejected, 
like sheep without a _ shepherd.” 
Sometimes Christ played the réle of 
teacher; sometimes He was the man 
of integrity challenging the hypocrisy 
of the Pharisees; sometimes He was 
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these and other things, but always His 
was the spirit of unfailing kindness and 
compassion. Think of the great mir- 
acles by which He showed that His 
was not human but divine power. 
Was not almost every one of these oc- 
casioned by compassion for the af- 
flicted? 

People were hungry—five thousand 
of them. Their wants stir Him. He 
breaks a few loaves of bread, divides a 
few fishes, and in the breaking and the 
dividing the supply multiplies rather 
than diminishes. People are diseased. 
Lepers raise their hollow, toneless 
voices in a plea for pity. He speaks a 
word, their scabs fall away. They 
are cured by the compassion of Christ. 
He meets an old lady in the synagogue. 
For eighteen years ‘‘she was bent over 
and utterly unable to look upwards.” 
The Master lays His hands upon her, 
and instantly she is made straight and 
goes away glorifying God. Truly, 
Our Saviour’s sympathy and compas- 
sion were boundless. 


Heirs to Christ’s Spirit 


That spirit of compassion did not 
die with Christ. Our good mis- 
sioners—Brothers, Sisters and priests— 
have caught it. Like Christ, they 
seek out the derelicts of humanity in 
lands where the light of Christianity 
is but a sputtering wick or is yet to be 
enkindled. They are the strong 
Christians ready to bear the infirmities 
of the weak. They are the great 
Christians who answer “‘Aye”’ to the 
scriptural mandate: “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens and thus fulfill the 
law of Christ.” 





How do the people in these mission 
lands respond? Frequently with a 
response like that of the Irish to the 
preaching of Patrick. Just think: 
within a lifetime the number of Catho- 
lics in Uganda in Africa has grown 
from a few hundred to 700,000. And 
do these new Christians acquire that 
human sympathy and compassion 
which we said was the dominant qual- 
ity of Christ in His dealings with 
men? Consider this. A few years 
ago famine struck China and thousands 
died of starvation. Moved with com- 
passion, three hundred lepers in a 
Catholic asylum went without any 
food for a day so that they might be 
able to give their small rations for the 
relief of a few of their starving country- 
men. 


Conclusion 


My dear brethren, a consideration 
of the works of our missioners ought 
to awaken in us the spirit of Christ’s 
compassion and a deep awareness of 
our duty to share our faith with the 
multitudes in mission lands. Indiffer- 
ence is arrogance. It is comparable 
to Herod’s indifference to the quest of 
the Three Kings from the East. It is 
equivalent to a declaration that, when 
the Gospel reached us, it reached far 
enough—nobody else matters. So, let 
us resolve to support the missions by 
our gifts. Pray that young Americans 
will be so filled with the spirit of Christ 
that they will want to spread it in 
mission lands. May each of us do his 


share to bring the kings of the earth 
to adore the Lord and all nations to 


serve Him! 
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Feast of the Holy Family 
Mixed Marriages 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Differences in outlook make successful 
human relations difficult. 

(2) In mixed marriages there are such differ- 
ences of outlook. 

(3) These differences are fundamental and 
religious in character. 

(4) These differences create tension and 
doubts. 

(5) Apostolic spirit would convert most 
mixed marriages into Catholic mar- 
riages. 


“The father of the just rejoiceth 
greatly; let thy father and thy mother 
be joyful, and let her rejoice that bore 
thee.” These are the words, my dear 
brethren, with which the Mass begins 
on this the Feast of the Holy Family. 
In them are expressed the deepest 
natural yearning of the human heart, 
man’s yearning to live in close and 
harmonious unity with his own flesh 
and blood. Family unity and harmony 
of spirit achieved topmost perfection 
in the Holy Family of Nazareth. So, 
we shall ask the good St. Joseph and 
his spouse Mary to intercede with the 
Child Jesus to bless the words we 
speak to-day and to open your hearts 
to their message, for we speak of a 
great barrier to family harmony and 
unity—teligious differences. We speak 
of mixed marriages. 

The easiest judgment which falls 
from our lips, when we take notice of 
a man who is always content with his 
own company, is: “He must be 
queer.” It is so unnatural for man to 
live a life of lonely isolation that we 
find it difficult to understand even 
those hermits who abandoned all cus- 
tomary human relations to live in per- 
fect communion with God. 


Condition for Happy Marriage 


But if isolation makes a man sin- 
gular, if not queer, it does not follow 
that living in close proximity to others 
is a guarantee of either normalcy or 
contentment. The one thing which 
the personal experience of all too many 
men can prove is that in human inter- 
course it takes very little effort to 
create great misunderstandings, and 
none at all to perpetuate them. The 
qualities men have in common, the 
qualities which beget mutual sympathy 
and unite people, are few. Far more 
numerous, so it often seems, are the 
qualities which impede common ad- 
miration and common understanding. 
Physical appearance, nationality, color 
of skin can all create differences, un- 
friendliness, and misunderstandings. 
But even harder to brook than physi- 
cal, national, or racial differences are 
differences in the slant of our minds; 
differences in moral and religious con- 
victions. A Negro and a white man 
can be and have been partners in 
business despite the difference in race. 
But they certainly could not share a 
common business enterprise if they 
had radically different ideas of honesty. 
A man and woman of different nation- 
alities can be happily married; but 
not if one considers adultery fun and 
the other considers it a crime. Two 
clear conclusions follow. First, the 
more we have in common with our 
fellows, the greater our chances for 
happy relations with them. The sec- 
ond conclusion is that differences in 
ideals, in moral concepts, and in re- 
ligious principles readily result in in- 
soluble misunderstandings. 

These facts, we take it, ought to be 
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given due consideration when a Catho- 
lic is contemplating a mixed mar- 
riage—a marriage with a person with 
other viewpoints on many basic moral 
and religious issues. For if any mar- 
riage is to be happy, it must give to 
those who enter it deep mutual sym- 
pathy, respect and reverence, resting 
on truths and principles mutually 
shared. 


What We Mean by Mixed Marriages 


Sermons on mixed marriages often 
generate much heat and little light. 
Non-Catholics hear them with resent- 
ment, because they go away feeling 
that we Catholics look down on them 
as a race of pariahs. The Catholic 
married to a non-Catholic, or planning 
to do so, reacts complainingly: ‘“The 
Church is too narrow for these modern 
times.” 

We can save much misunderstand- 
ing by excluding some mixed marriages 
from present consideration. We do 
not wish to say anything of mixed 
marriages already entered with a dis- 
pensation from the Church. These, 
like all other marriages, are what they 
are—good, bad, or indifferent—and 
no sermon can change them. Nor is 
there any point of speaking now of 
those mixed marriages which some 
Catholics attempt before a minister 
or civil magistrate. As far as Catho- 
lics are concerned, these are mock 
matriages. They mock the Sacrament 
of Matrimony; they have as much 
standing and as little spiritual and 
moral value as a marriage contracted 
before a butcher or hairdresser. In 
this sermon we speak to those who are 
contemplating a mixed marriage, and 
to all here who are in a position to ad- 
vise those who have such a marriage 
in mind. ) 

We all agree, surely, that the success 


of marriage is of the, utmost impor- 
tance. It is important to the nation, 
since the home is the keystone of the 
country. However, when people 
marry, they are not worrying about 
what their marriage will mean for the 
general welfare, nor are they thinking 
about the welfare of the children they 
might have. It is the desire for per- 
sonal abiding happiness which prompts 
people to marry. The hope for such 
happiness inspires a man and woman to 
pledge undying love for each other. 
They hope to have what the ritual of 
the marriage service promises to those 
who persevere in the marriage state 
in the proper spirit: ‘“The greatest 
measure of earthly happiness that may 
be allotted to man in this vale of 
tears.”’ 


Church’s Desire for Happy Marriages 


It is precisely because the Church is 
in such complete sympathy with this 
desire and hope for personal happiness 
both now and hereafter, it is because 
the Church sees in a happy marriage 
the fair augury of a happy eternity, 
it is because the Church sees in the 
unsuccessful marriage a source of 
violent temptations to forsake God 
and to despise His commandments, 
that she looks on mixed marriages with 
deep regret and grave concern. 

A marriage is perfect when husband 
and wife go through the years with the 
conviction that they couldn’t possibly 
try to get along without each other. 
In very truth, they find it easier to 
live together than to live apart. A 
union of this quality is marriage up 
to Catholic standards. “‘A man shall 
leave his father and mother, and cleave 
to his wife, and the two shall become 
one flesh. .. . What therefore God 
has joined together, let no man put 
asunder” (Matt., xix. 6). Such an 
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alliance is not the result of arbitrary 
decisions or romantic daydreaming. 
It is the result of fundamental like- 
nesses in the mind and heart of hus- 
band and wife. It is the result, in 
small part, of their kindred tastes and 
interests. In far greater part, it is 
the result of mutual reverence and 
trust. Such reverence and such trust 
are achieved when the wedding ring 
placed on the bride’s finger signifies 
two hearts and two minds in perfect 
agreement on fundamental ideals of 
behavior and on fundamental con- 
cepts of ultimate values. Unless it is 
anchored in such an agreement of 
minds, a marriage will be swept into 
rocky waters just as soon as the ecstasy 
of the honeymoon is over. For Cath- 
olic couples the fundamental ideal of 
behavior is the example of Christ, and 
the model for their union is the unity 
which exists between Christ and His 
Church. The devotion of a Catholic 
husband to his wife is the devotion of 
Christ to the Church. And the love 
of a Catholic wife for her husband is 
the love of the Church for Christ. 


Agreement on Fundamental Ideals 


This inner agreement of heart and 
mind on which personal happiness in 
marriage rests must be stressed, be- 
cause when we speak of fundamental 
ideals and fundamental values, we 
are really speaking of religion, no 
matter under what disguise or alias 


it may hide. We Catholics acknowl- 
edge that fact. An atheist will call 
his rules and his ideals his philosophy 
of life; but for all practical purposes 
that philosophy is his religion, and he 
defends it and he acts on it just as we 
defend our religion and live according 
to it. The difference is this: the 
atheist makes himself the ‘‘god”’ in his 
philosophy. But too realistic to set 


himself up as a demigod, the Catholic 
logically and in all humility accepts 
Jesus Christ as his Divine Master, his 
Model, and his Rewarder. 

In the matter of their religious con- 
victions and basic principles, people 
are, as we know, very “touchy.” In 
no area of conviction does differences 
of opinion so readily lead to bitterness. 
That is the reason why any talk about 
religious matters is so frequently 
taboo in families where the mother is 
of one religious persuasion and the 
father is of another persuasion, or has 
none at all. In other words, the ideals 
which give life all its meaning and 
significance may never be discussed 
at all. If the non-Catholic is a sincere 
believer in his own Faith, the tension 
grows rather than lessens with the 
passing of the years. When choosing 
sponsors for a baptism or a school for 
the children, aching differences of 
parental outlook come to the surface. 
Let us ask ourselves a question. If 
you were a Protestant, and you were 
taught that prayers to the Blessed 
Mother were a superstition, how would 
you feel as you listened to your spouse 
teach your child to say the ‘Hail 
Mary’? If the non-Catholic partner 
in marriage is irreligious, the tension 
is often worse. After all, a religious 
Protestant does hold many of the 
Christian traditions whjch Catholicism 
had taught to Europe and the world 
before the Protestant Reformation 
ever happened. But an unbeliever 
can, without compunction, dismiss 
what a Catholic considers true and 
sacred as inane superstition or silly 
nonsense. 


Results of Mixed Marriages 


Such is the basic problem every 
Catholic must face who enters a mixed 
marriage. We are glad to say that 
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great numbers of non-Catholic part- 
ners in such marriages, contracted 
with a dispensation, have most honor- 
ably fulfilled the conditions required 
by the Church. Not only have they 
kept their word, but they have learned 
to appreciate the position of the 
Church and the Catholic view of life. 
In many instances they are very close 
to the Church in spirit. We admire 
them for their honorableness and their 
understanding. But the good success 
achieved in some instances must not 
blind us to the far greater number of 
failures. A group of bishops who 
made a very serious and detailed 
study of mixed marriages published 
statistics which show that more souls 
are lost to the Church annually 
through mixed marriages than are 
gained in the pagan world by thou- 
sands of missionaries. These losses 


are constantly growing, because mixed 


marriages are, from the Catholic view- 
point, becoming less and less successful 
and for a very evident reason. In 
America, at least, we Catholics are 
learning that our moral and spiritual 
outlook has progressively less in com- 
mon with that of our Protestant 
neighbors. Let us illustrate the point. 
There was a time, in the not very 
distant past, when Protestants, though 
they believed that divorce was per- 
missible, looked on a divorce in their 
own family as a disgrace. Respect- 
able people, so they held, married and 
remained married. Now, so it seems 
to a Catholic, they not only universally 
accept the theory of divorce, but they 
are universally ready to put it into 
practice. Romantically and hope- 
lessly idealistic about marriage, unin- 
hibited either by any church affiliation 
or by the force of public opinion, they 
run in and out of one marriage after 
another in such a way as to make it 


little better than a casual sex adven- 
ture. The consequence of this change 
in the non-Catholic outlook is far- 
reaching. By the law of Jesus Christ, 
a Catholic marries for better or worse. 
What these words mean to a non- 
Catholic as he recites them in the 
ceremony of the mixed marriage, is— 
and we say it with regret—anybody’s 
guess. How easily a marriage is 
ruined when the .attitude towards 
divorce is so casual! And how difficult 
it is for the Catholic victim of divorce 
to keep the commandments and re- 
main steadfast in the faith! 


Conversion of Non-Catholic Spouse 


One final point we should like to call 
to your attention. The vast majority 
of mixed marriages could be prevented 
if Catholics were only alive to the op- 
portunities which love and affection 
create to convert the non-Catholic to 
the Faith. Most of our non-Catholic 
friends have no church affiliation. 
The Catholic Church, and all she 
stands for, has the answer to their 
hearts’ deepest yearnings. These 
people have an innate sense of rever- 
ence and of moral decency, but only 
the Church can show them what to 
revere and provide them with some- 
thing more substantial than sentiment 
as a foundation for their moral con- 
victions. Yet, we Catholics insist on 
keeping our faith from them and on 
hiding, as a secret treasure, the 
beauties of the Catholic outlook on 
life. If Catholics worked to share 
their faith, most mixed marriages 
would become Catholic marriages. 

My dear brethren, for all of us 
happiness here on earth and in eternity 
is bound up with the happiness of our 
homes. Let us strive with might and 
main to safeguard them against every 
threatening evil. Let us invoke the 
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Lord “‘by the intercession of the God- 
bearing Virgin, together with blessed 


Joseph, to establish our families in 
His peace and grace.”” Amen. 


Second Sunday After Epiphany 


The Influence of the Modern Woman 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The influence of woman is a subject on 
which the Church speaks with author- 
ity. 

(2) The pre-Christian woman was a serf. 

(3) Christianity bestowed on woman the task 
of spiritual and moral leadership. 

(4) The modern vogue of mannishness at- 
tacks woman’s leadership and influ- 
ence. 

(5) Her influence—her motherly influence— 
must be exercised to insure the balance 
of material and spiritual progress. 

(6) “If she fails, God punishes the whole 


peop ad 


We are blessed with an embarrass- 
ment of riches in the text of to-day’s 
Mass, so many are the lessons which 
it supplies for profitable reflection. 
The use of our diverse talents, the 
bond of fellowship among true Chris- 
tians, the joy of the Christian way of 
life, are all subjects suggested by the 
Epistle. The Gospel, telling the story 
of the wedding feast at Cana, is equally 
rich in profitable lessons. So, lest by 
trying to cover too much in our ser- 
mon we accomplish altogether too 
little, we shall let a single item 
in the Gospel suggest the subject 
of this discourse. The Gospel 
tells us that the influence of our 
Blessed Mother was so great that at 
her mere suggestion Our Saviour ad- 
vanced the beginning of His public 
life and performed His first miracle. 
The incident prompts us to consider 
the influence which a modern Catholic 
woman ought to be exercising in the 
world to-day. 

Last October 21, our Holy Father, 


Pope Pius XII, told a large group of 
Catholic women assembled in the 
Vatican that he welcomed the op- 
portunity to address them, since ‘the 
feverish agitation of the present mo- 
ment ... and the apprehension of an 
uncertain future have brought the 
position of woman to the forefront in 
the programs of both friends and 
enemies of Christ and the Church.” 
On this subject—the rightful and 
honored position of womanhood— 
no cackling feminists, and no raucous 
declaimers on women’s right to do the 
same work and sweat in the same fac- 
tories as men, can speak with even a 
little bit of the authority of the Church. 
It wasn’t yesterday that the Church 
became interested in women’s rights 
and women’s welfare. For these ends 
the Church worked successfully from 
the hour of her foundation. To quote 
our Holy Father again: “It is the 
undying glory of the Church .. . that 
she freed woman from degrading, un- 
natural slavery.”’ 


Social Condition of Pre-Christian 
Woman 


A little searching soon reveals how 
frightfully sad the condition of woman 
was in pre-Christian times, and how 
universal was the contempt man 
heaped on her. One of the greatest 
of the ancient Greek writers, Eurip- 
ides, who immortalized an _ ideal 
woman, Iphigenia, declared that “‘one 
man is obviously worth more than 
ten thousand women,” and then la- 
mented that women, though neces- 
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sary, are a great evil. And just to 
show that the opinion of that man was 
not the unique view of an old dyspep- 
tic, it is profitable to recall that even 
the great Aristotle, so beloved by our 
modern intellectuals, observed that, 
while women among the Greeks were 
not serfs, the serfdom of woman among 
the barbarians was exactly in accord- 
ance with her nature. Notably higher 
than among the pagans was the place 
of woman among the Jews of the Old 
Testament. Yet, her position steadily 
declined with the passing of centuries 
and the constant increase of pagan 
influences on the Jews. The birth of 
a boy was welcomed, the birth of a 
girl tolerated. The unmarried girl 
had nothing at all to say about her 
own betrothal; the barren wife was 
an object of contempt. A rabbi con- 
sidered it beneath his dignity and 
scandalous to speak to a woman in 
public. Definitely, women in the pre- 
Christian world, with singular ex- 
ceptions, were evaluated as second- 
class human beings. 


Woman in Early Christian Community 


The difference between what was 
and what Christianity advocated is 
clearly seen from a fourth-century 
letter of St. Jerome, written when the 
new Christian views were gaining 
strength and the old pagan ways were 
declining. ‘“The laws of the emperor 
are to one effect, those of Christ to 
another .... In the former the re- 
straints on impurity are loosened for 
men.... Among us Christians, on 
the contrary, the belief is: what is not 
permitted to women is also forbidden 
to men, and the same service is also 
judged by the same standard.” 

Our Church eliminated the double 
standard of morality and all the spirit- 
ual disabilities under which women 


labored in the “‘good old days” of the 
pagans, and put them on an equal 
footing with men. Through faith in 
Jesus Christ all are made children of 
God. ‘‘There is neither Jew nor 
Greek; there is neither slave nor free- 
men; there is neither male nor female. 
For you are all one in Christ Jesus” 
(Gal., iii. 28). Not only did the Church 
teach woman her equality with man 
before God, but she also taught her 
to exercise a definite power of leader- 
ship. The same St. Jerome, on an- 
other occasion, wrote a letter to a 
Roman senator, one Pammachius 
whose wife had recently died. Jerome 
expressed his sympathy for the good 
senator, and then, praising the de- 
parted spouse, said of her: “She was 
not satisfied with giving an example to 
her husband and then marching on- 
wards, careless whether he kept up 
with her or not. She waited for him, 
so that they might walk together, he 
and she, with even footsteps towards 
God and the practice of virtue.”’ 

In this letter St. Jerome tells us ex- 
pressly the quality of influence a truly 
Christian woman ought to exercise. 
Her greatest distinction is her power 
to check the base animal instincts of 
men, to soften the cruel attacks of the 
world’s greed and passion’s selfishness 
on the souls of men. Her great work, 
quite apart from the vocation she may 
pursue, is to give an inspiring example 
of moral achievement, to march for- 
ward seeking the realization of great 
ideals, seeking justice and righteous- 
ness in God, and to bring others for- 
ward as she goes. In her presence 
man recognizes his better. Over him 
she exercises a subtle spiritual power 
somehow akin to the spiritual influence 
exercised by the Virgin Mary over all 
Christian men down through the ages. 
This kind of influence, which is wom- 
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an’s greatest claim to distinction, is, 
in our time, being robustly attacked 
by the modern heresy of mannishness. 


The Heresy of Mannishness 


The essence of this heresy is the 
unrealistic assumption that the ad- 
vancement of personal and public 
welfare is best achieved by approaching 
all problems and by solving them in a 
masculine way. Advocating this error 
is a vast, powerful propaganda. Day 
after day, it is suggested to us that 
woman is making great advances in 
our era because she may plead a case 
in court like a man; because she can 
fly a plane like a man, or handle a 
blow-torch like a man. We are asked 
to believe that the modern woman is, 
at long last, emancipated because she 
may now have her cocktail at the 
local tavern, and hear a vulgar story 
without blushing. Now, although 
every field of human endeavor which 
does not warp or degrade the soul of a 
woman is open to her, still it must be 
remembered that the masculine is not 
the only approach to a job, to recrea- 
tion, or to the solution of social, eco- 
nomic, or political problems. The male 
is, after all, only half of the human 
race. Woman is, by God’s will, differ- 
ent from man, and she must exercise 
her womanly gifts in a womanly way 
if she is to make any distinctive or 
valuable contribution to human wel- 
fare. “‘For just as in one body we 
have many members, yet all the mem- 
bers have not the same function” 
(Rom., xii. 4). Not by aping the 
masculine mode, but by strengthening 
and deepening all her essentially 
feminine prerogatives, will woman 
give human society what she alone 
can contribute—warmth, charm, ten- 
derness, refinement. 

Most generally we associate women’s 


greatest influence with motherhood. 
In the words of our Holy Father: 
“The sphere of woman, her manner of 
life, her native bent, is motherhood. 
Every woman is made to be a mother— 
a mother in the physical meaning of 
the word or in the more spiritual and 
exalted, but no less real, sense.’ If 
mankind is to make any substantial 
progress, then, a truly Christian woman 
—a real woman—must exercise her 
natural bent, her motherly instinct. 


_ Two Directions of Progress 


Progress, it has been said, is move- 
ment limited to two directions. It 
can be progress forward or progress 
upward. The genius of modern man 
is almost entirely preoccupied with 
progress forward. The crying need 
of our hour, then, is that women use 
their talents to accelerate progress up- 
ward. Progress forward is progress 
on a horizontal plane. It is progress 
in physical science. It is the kind of 
progress which forces the earth to sur- 
render its treasures, the mind to sur- 
render its secrets. On this horizontal 
plane our generation is making fright- 
ening progress. Progress upward, on 
the other hand, is progress on an in- 
clined plane. It is the plane whereon 
the human character is formed. It is 
progress in good taste, in good man- 
ners, in the sense of reverence which 
strengthens virtue. Progress upward 
means a progressively clearer vision 
of God’s image in our fellow-man. 
It is progress in devotion to our neigh- 
bors who, one and all, have been re- 
deemed as we have been redeemed— 
by the blood of Christ. It is progress 
in “hating that which is evil, cleaving 
to that which is good” (Epistle). On 
this inclined plane, our generation is 
hardly making any progress at all. 
It is uphill work, slow and tedious. 
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It is the work of spiritual formation 
which fits man’s soul for the manage- 
ment and direction of the terrifying 
powers which are in man’s hands. By 
God’s will, the influence of woman is 
the basic influence in this sphere of 
progress, and it ought to be most 
powerful. 


True Influence of Woman 


Is it not laboring the obvious to de- 
clare that the character of man is 
formed by the touch of woman? Is 
there no significance to the fact that 
God chose the spotless Virgin to be 
the mother of Jesus Christ? If woman 
is wanting in refinement, where shall 
man learn good manners? If she is 
wanting in virtue, where shall he ac- 
quire good morals? If she is wanting 
in grace, where shall he learn love of 
God? If she is wanting in the spirit 
of sacrifice, where shall he ever learn 
to appreciate Christ’s sacrifice on the 
cross, or the beauty of its prolongation 
in the Mass? It is woman alone who, 
under God, plants the seed of virtue 
in the human heart. If she is not a 
veritable guardian angel to the hus- 
band at her side, to the children in her 
’ care, to those in her sphere of work and 
influence, whatever it be, she is barren 
in the one sense in which it is disgrace- 
ful for any woman to be barren— 
barren of virtue. She has lost her 
chief honor, and her chief influence as 
a woman. 


If a woman can step into her own 
plane and fly from New York to the 
Golden Gate in a few hours, we ap- 
plaud her for the achievement, but 
innumerable men are capable of the 
same accomplishment. If she can 
hold her own in a meeting of a board 
of directors, or labor over test tubes 
with the scientific acumen of men, she 
deserves our full appreciation. But 
if there is no little world of her own in 
which her sense of duty, her honor, 
modesty, love of God, are an inspira- 
tion to all who live there, she has left 
undone what no man can accomplish; 
she has left a void which only God 
Himself can fill. She has helped the 
forward, the material, progress of man- 
kind, but she has missed her greater 
privilege—aiding its heavenward as- 
cent. 

In the Middle Ages artists, seeking 
to convey the spiritual beauty of the 
Blessed Mother, frequently painted 
her picture against a background of 
gold. Mary brought a golden light 
to the world. That is the office of 
all Christian women—to bring a golden 
light into the world, a light as bright 
as gold and as pure. And woe betide 
us if they fail. As Rabbi Nathan, in 
the book entitled the ‘“‘Pope of the 
Ghetto,” observed: ‘“‘Woman is the 
last fortress of any people. If man 
falls, God punishes the man; but if 
the woman falls, God will punish the 
whole people.” 


Third Sunday after Epiphany 


Sorrow for Sin 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) In extreme necessity men seek God’s help. 

(2) A man in grave sin is in such necessity. 

(3) By genuine contrition we turn to God and 
receive His help. 

(4) The qualities of genuine contrition. 


(5) Let our sorrow for sin be quick, our con- 
Session humble. 


During those discouraging days 


when the American army on the Ba- 
taan Peninsula was fighting a hopeless 
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delaying action against the relentless 
Jap invader, a chaplain to our troops, 
a priest of Maryknoll, said in a sermon: 
“There are no atheists in foxholes.” 
His statement became one of the most 
famous phrases of the war. When 
men are in desperate straits, they will 
take recourse to any source of help. 
If they are desperate enough, they 
will even turn to God. The pilot of 
one of our bombers, home after his 
tour of duty, illustrated his caustic 
criticisms of combat area religion with 
the observation: ‘We had one atheist 
in our crew. After a few rough mis- 
sions over Germany, he began to pray 
like the rest of us. But when we had 
finished our missions, he went atheist 


again 
The Story of To-Day’s Gospel 


Our Gospel to-day also tells of men— 
two of them—coming to Jesus looking 


for help. There was the leper who 


pleaded: ‘Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou 
canst make me clean.” And Jesus 
cleansed the man from his disease. 
And then there was the centurion who 
begged Our Lord’s assistance for a 
grievously sick member of his house- 
hold: “Lord, I am not worthy that 
Thou shouldst come under my roof; 
but only say the word and my servant 
will be healed.” It is obvious that 
neither the leper nor the centurion re- 
tained confidence in any human power 
to assist them. The leper was an 
outcast of society. Nobody dared to 
go near him, and he was forbidden to 
go near anybody. His lot was to 
languish in his helplessness. The cen- 
turion certainly had sought the benefit 
of all available medical skill, but it 
was not adequate to effect a cure. 
Both men were desperate. In their 
desperation they sought divine help, 
just like the desperate soldiers pinned 


down in a foxhole, and the atheist 
airman “sweating out” rough missions 
over Germany. 

To seek God’s help when no other 
help is available is not a very impres- 
sive exercise of religion; especially, 
if a thought of God never enters our 
mind except when we need Him. 
Such recourse suggests the cringing of 
a coward, or the fawning of a dis- 
covered Quisling. Yet, it is nothing 
of the kind. Recourse to God at any 
time, in fair weather or foul, is good. 
A misfortune or necessity which brings 
man to his knees in prayer, is a veri- 
table blessing. To bring the wayward 
back to Himself is frequently the very 
reason why God afflicts them: “In 
their affliction they will rise early to 
Me: Come and let us return to the 
Lord. For He hath taken us, and He 
will heal us: He will strike, and He 
will cure us” (Osee, vi. 1-2). God 
never casts up the past at us, neither 
does He scorn us for our negligences 
when we turn to Him in our neces- 
sities. 

A Lesson Regarding Grievous Sin 


The lesson which we would now like 
to ponder is that, when we fall into 
grave sin, we are in a truly desperate 
condition, and we have only one re- 
course—to turn to the Divine Phy- 
sician, Jesus Christ, and beg His as- 
sistance: ‘“‘Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou 
canst make me clean.”’ 

In the state of mortal sin our condi- 
tion is desperate. Life always hangs 
by a thread. No man can be sure 
that he has another year to live, or 
another day, or even another five 
minutes. On men crouching in fox- 
holes this fact was impressed very 
vividly. But in a foxhole or out of it, 
we have no control over the number of 
our days here on earth. That is in 
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God’s hands. In God’s hands, too, 
is the judgment which will be passed 
on us on the day we die. But the 
character of the judgment for the un- 
faithful servant is already determined. 
To die in mortal sin will be to hear the 
judgment: “Depart from Me, ye 
cursed.”” Should this sentence be 
imposed upon us, our company would 
be the company of the devil and the 
foulest creatures who ever walked this 
earth—and not for a time but fore- 
ever. Let your imagination picture 
any misfortune, no matter how hor- 
rible, and its horror is nothing by 
comparison with the misfortune which 
befalls the man who defies God by 
committing a mortal sin, and dies in 
that defiance. It is a desperate situa- 
tion. There is but one recourse to the 
man who finds himself in it. He must 
turn to God. He must cry out with 
the leper: ‘Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou 
canst make me clean.” 


The Special Sorrow Called Contrition 


Turning to God when we are desper- 
ately sick from sin, we call contrition, 
or sorrow for sin. It is a peculiar kind 
of sorrow. It is not the sorrow a 
father feels at the death of a son, or a 
child feels at the loss of a mother. 
Contrition is a sorrow which grinds 
pride—the source of all sin—into frag- 
ments. It is a self-imposed humilia- 
tion compensating for the arrogance 
involved in every sin. Contrition is 
the cry of the Publican: ‘‘O Lord, be 
merciful to me, a sinner.”’ 

Contrition is the condition God lays 
down for the forgiveness of sin. If 
that condition is fulfilled, sin is always 
taken away. No men ever offended 
God more than the men of Ninive, 
and against none did God’s prophets 
ever threaten such dire punishment. 


Listen to the words of evil foreboding 
from the Book of Jonas: ‘“‘ ‘Arise and 
go to Ninive the great city: and preach 
in it the preaching that I bid thee.’ 
And Jonas arose and went to Ni- 
nive. . . . And he cried and said: 
‘Yet forty days and Ninive shall be 
destroyed! And the men of Ninive 
believed in God: and they proclaimed 
a fast, and put on sackcloth.... And 
God saw their works, that they were 
turned from their evil way : and God had 
mercy with regard to the evil which 
He had said He would do to them, and 
He did it not’”’ (Jonas, iv). 

This lesson, that turning to God 
with sorrow in our hearts is the way 
to win forgiveness of sin and a merciful 
judgment, is beautifully told in the 
story of the Prodigal Son. Money 
squandered and friends lost, reduced to 
the squalor of a swineherd, the re- 
bellious son resolved to start the long 
trudge to his father’s house. “But 
while he was yet a long way off, his 
father saw him and was moved with 
compassion, and ran and fell upon his 
neck and kissed him. And the son 
said to him: ‘Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee. I 
am no longer worthy to be called thy 
son.’ Quickly the father called all 
his friends and neighbors for a great 
celebration: ‘Let us eat and make 
merry; because this my son was dead, 
and has come to life again; he was 
lost and is found’ ” (Luke, xv). How 
quickly God forgives! We take the 
first step back to Him, and we are 
changed immediately from children 
of wrath, hanging on to life by a 
thread, to children of light prepared to 
receive the judgment of the blessed 
at a moment’s notice. A leper raises 
his voice to Christ; his scabs fall away. 
A centurion reveals his faith; his 
petition is granted, In perfect sorrow 
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we beg forgiveness; our sins are 


taken away. 


True and False Sorrow 


It is obvious, of course, that mere 
words of contrition do not mean 
genuine sorrow for sin. Sorrow might 
be feigned, faked. Judas regretted 
his betrayal. It led him to the stupid- 
est of crimes, suicide. Peter re- 
gretted his denial. It begot the 
tears which wash away sin. What, 
then, makes contrition genuine? 

Our sorrow must be from the heart. 
In sinning we indulge our love of self. 
In repenting we must give our love to 
God. And love is a matter of the 
heart. In God’s own words, as we 
read them in the Book of Joel: “Be 
converted to Me with all your heart, 
in fasting and in weeping, and in 
mourning. And rend your hearts, 
and not your garments, and turn to 


the Lord your God” (Joel, ii. 12-13). 
An act of contrition is only contrition 
if the heart warms the words which 


fall from the lips. “The spirit of 
Christian charity,” says St. Augus- 
tine, “lives not within you, if you 
lament the body from which the soul 
has departed, but lament not the soul 
from which God has departed.”’ 

When a man begs pardon, his is the 
réle of a beggar with hat in hand. 
He is in no position to lay down condi- 
tions, or to make any reservations. 
Therefore, it is for all our sins we must 
beg pardon. True sorrow cuts straight 
and clean through the whole fetid con- 
dition of sin in the soul, just as the 
surgeon’s knife cuts in and around a 
tumor. In true sorrow, we are de- 
termined to get the whole foul business 
of sin out of our system. In true 
sorrow there is no underhand or ul- 
terior motive. It is not a device to 


forestall a just condemnation. A wrong 
has been done and contrition decrees 
that it must not be repeated; an in- 
justice has been committed, amends 
must be made; the good God has 
been offended, an apology must be 
offered and forgiveness must be sought. 

So then, genuine contrition is this: 
it is interior sorrow, it is of the heart; 
it is supernatural because it flows from 
love of God. It is sorrow as universal 
as our sins. It is a sorrow that sees 
sin for what it is—the worst of evils, 
an insult to God. 


A Test for Genuine Sorrow 


Men who play golf, or baseball, or 
tennis, know that it is not enough to 
swing and strike the ball. The swing 
must follow through. When, by con- 
trition, we swing away from sin, we 
must follow through. That means 
going to confession. When the leper 
had been cleansed from his disease, 
Our Lord told him: “Go, show thy- 
self to the priest.”” When the leprosy 
of sin has been on us, we too must 
show ourselves to the priest in con- 
fession. Do you ask for reasons? 
First, because it is the will of Christ 
that we offer our pardon and beg for- 
giveness at the judgment seat of the 
confessional: ‘“‘Receive the Holy 
Spirit; whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them. .. .” (John, 
xx. 23). Secondly, acknowledgment 
of our sigs in confession is a humilia- 
tion, and God always lifts men up by 
humbling them. He exalts the lowly 
and the humble. Finally, who can 
be sure that his sorrow for sin is per- 
fect? That there is not something of 
self in it? That it is not fear rather 
than love that inspires it? Confession 
can supply for these deficiencies, 
whereas failure to go to confession at 
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the earliest opportunity casts the 
shadow of suspicion over the sincerity 
of our sorrow. 

It is the part of wisdom for man to 
_ have recourse to God when all human 
assistance can be of no avail. Such is 
our plight when we offend God griev- 
ously. Each of us must make it his 
firm policy always to make quick 
amends for sin by sincere contrition 
and a prompt, humble confession. 


That done, we can sing with David: 


- “The right hand of the Lord hath ex- 


alted me: I shall not die, but live” 
(Gradual). That the lessons of this 
sermon may remain with us, let us con- 
clude with the words of the Prayer of 
the Mass: “O almighty and eternal 
God, look forgivingly upon our weak- 
ness and stretch forth the right hand 
of Thy majesty to protect us, through 
Christ our Lord.”” Amen. 


~\ 








Book Reviews 


Psychology Unified.—Father Esser’s 
Latin manual on psychology has recently 
appeared in a second edition.’ It repre- 
sents a happy combination of empirical 
and rational psychology. Psychological 
textbooks written in Latin mostly incline 
to a certain topheaviness, stressing 
rational life and giving less attention to 
the phenomena of sentiency; fault 
though this may be, it is more pardon- 
able than the opposite excess of modern 
psychology, which overemphasizes the 
sense activities to the practically com- 
plete neglect of everything that pertains 
to the rational side of human nature. An 
harmonious synthesis of empirical and 
rational psychology has not yet been 
effected, but Father Esser has made a 
brave attempt in that direction and pro- 
duced a scholarly work which commands 
respect. 

About the author’s treatment of the 
problems belonging to the province of 
what is traditionally regarded as rational 
psychology, not much need be said. Here 
the lines have been rather definitely fixed, 
and departure from the methods sanctioned 
by custom is not particularly to be desired 
and might be resented in conservative 
quarters. Still, even in the handling of 
these problems a freshness of touch due to 
a more direct preoccupation with the errors 
of the day is observable. In this section 
the author also introduces experimental 
material, not so much as proving rational 
truths, but by way of illustration. Thus, 
it becomes apparent that there is a real 
continuity between scientific and philo- 
sophical psychology,and that the latter rests 
securely on a broad empirical basis. Spec- 
ulation must always maintain a very inti- 
mate contact with facts, especially in an 
age which sets great store by experience 
and distrusts any processes of reasoning 
that are not constantly tested by reference 
to facts. Wisely the author takes into ac- 


1 Psychologia in Usum Scholarum. Editio 


altera emendata et aucta. Auctore Gerard 
“1 S.V.D. (St. Mary’s Press, Techny, 
Ill.). 


count the empirical temper of our times, 
and makes abundant use of modern ex- 
perimental work on abstraction, thought, 
attention, generalization, and other phases 
of intellectual operations. He also proves 
himself quite familiar with experimental 
research on volition, choice, inhibition, 
and motivation. His reading in this re- 
spect is very extensive and turned to ex- 
cellent advantage. Well-selected char- 
acteristic quotations from exponents of 
different psychological theories serve to 
acquaint the student with contemporary 
thought, and bring home to him the con- 
fusion prevailing in this field. This con- 
fusion is such that the term “‘psychology”’ 
has actually become equivocal. 

Though empirical and experimental 
psychology can say nothing about the 
ultimate nature and the destiny of man, 
its findings can be put to excellent practical 
use. For this reason and others it deserves 
a more generous treatment than it is usu- 
ally accorded in Latin manuals. Hence, 
teacher as well as student will be pleased 
that Father Esser has not begrudged space 
to empirical psychology, and thus is able 
to give a full analysis of all sensitive proc- 
esses. It is particularly the act of per- 
ception which benefits by this arrange- 
ment; and that is of prime importance, 
for perception is the very heart of sense 
cognition. Imagination, memory, instinct, 
and even intellectual apprehension hark 
back to perception. It is not so much 
from the phantasm in its narrower ac- 
ceptation as from the percept as the prod- 
uct of the common sense that the concept 
is abstracted. In this matter the author 
has modified his views in response to 
criticism of the opinion he previously 
held with other Scholastic psychologists. 
The doctrine of the common sense as the 
faculty of sensory integration finds scant 
favor with modern psychologists, who 
relegate its functions to associationism or 
Gestaltism. The thorough vindication 
which this basic and radical inner sense re- 
ceives in Father Esser’s volume is much 
needed and timely. Unless we accept the 
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common sense with the added capacity of 
vis zstimativa in animals and vis cogitativa 
in man, purposive action on the sense level 
. becomes utterly unintelligible, for some 
kind of concrete judgment is indispensable 
for the explanation of animal behavior 
which at times possesses all the earmarks 
of an intelligent response. If modern 
psychology is hazy on sense cognition (for 
the explanation of which it resorts to the 
most fantastic theories), it is still foggier 
when it deals with conation. Against 
this background of conflicting theories the 
author develops the sane and sober Scholas- 
tic theory of appetition. 

In brief, it may be said that we have in 
Father Esser’s work a_ well-rounded 
modernized treatise on Scholastic’ psy- 
chology thoroughly adapted to the needs 
of our seminaries. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


Catholic and Natural Conceptions of 
Mercy.—In these days of state paternal- 
ism and super-organized charity, the 
quality of mercy has greatly waned 
in Christian life. ‘‘Let George do it” 
is the attitude—George being the 
social worker, who is usually more im- 
bued with the unfeeling principles of a 
natural science than with the tender 
spirit of the Gospel. We relegate our 
dead to funeral parlors, pay flunkies to 
carry the casket, and boggle at leaving 
off work for a few hours to attend the 
funeral service. Would science but 
mechanize the works of mercy—ah, that 
were a consummation devoutly to be 
wished! To combat this attenuation of 
mercy in our day, Father Husslein has 
wisely added to the Religion and Cul- 
ture Series an excellent treatise on the cor- 
poral and spiritual works of mercy from 
the able pen of Msgr. Blunt.! This is the 
complete and comprehensive treatment we 
were seeking. For many of us, surely, 
have felt that one reason why the obliga- 
tion to mercy sits lightly on the modern 
conscience is that it is not preached enough. 
If we have resolved to be less remiss in the 
matter, Msgr. Blunt’s work will richly im- 
plement our good resolution. One need 


1 The Quality of Mercy. By Right Rev- 


Msgr. Hugh Francis Blunt, LL.D. (The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.). 


not go beyond it for a complete Sunday 
instruction or Lenten sermon course. 

The treatment is at once theological, 
historical and devotional. Msgr. Blunt 
has industriously combed the Scriptures, 
the Fathers, Church History and the Lives 
of the Saints for sayings and instances to 
illuminate and enforce his subject. Chil- 
dren will love the examples of the Saints, 
so crisply told. These abound, but the 
author is such a master-craftsman that 
they do not impede the development of his 
theme, but rather dance before you like 
that ‘‘host of daffodils” which delighted the 
inward eye of the poet. Leonardo da 
Vinci bought birds in cages in order to set 
them free; Brother Juniper gave away his 
tunic so many times that he is finally for- 
bidden to do so. Whereat he says to a 
beggar: ‘‘My Superior has forbidden me 
to give away my tunic, but if you take it 
from me I will not stop you.” I can hear 
the econome or procurator growling: ‘In 
fraudem legis!” as he flags the good brother 
at Rogers Peet. Msgr. Blunt keeps al- 
ways a large canvas. For instance, in the 
chapter on ransoming thecaptive hesketches 
the history of slavery and its gradual 
elimination under the influence of Chris- 
tianity. Since the abomination seems to 
be returning to Europe, as Belloc predicted 
it would, this chapter is as topical as the 
morning headlines. Indeed, the whole 
work is fresh, popular, and practical. For 
many a long year, I fancy, it will be hailed 
as the last word on the subject. 

It is always saddening to read a work 
like ‘The Seamless Robe’? and see how 
little doctrinal plasma is left in Protestant- 
ism. You have only to compare this 
preachment on kindness with Monsignor 
Blunt’s spacious treatise on the works of 
mercy to understand the frightful chasm 
which yawns between the Catholic and 
Protestant mentalities. Monsignor Blunt’s 
exhortations are cogent, because they are 
theological. They are the sort of preach- 
ing that enabled Paul to make headway 
against the selfishness and cruelty of the 
pagan world. Miss Cleghorn disdains 
theology. She can cite Walt Whitman in 
the same breath with Christ. Indeed, 
she seems to imply that organized Chris- 
tianity has frozen the genial current of 
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men’s souls; that there is a rich vein of 
lovingkindness in the human heart, but 
that religious creeds have flooded the mine. 
She should read St. Paul’s description of 
conditions as he found them in Galatia, 
Corinth, Ephesus and Rome, where the- 
ology was the least of worries. He dis- 
tinctly says that lovingkindness was con- 
spicuous by its absence. I commend to 
Miss Cleghorn Father Holzner’s brilliant 
study of St. Paul, recently off the press. 
There are good things in this book. 
Miss Cleghorn, a Quaker lady of three 
score and ten and.a public lecturer and 
author of long standing, knows how to ex- 
press herself. The need of kindness to 
ameliorate our human plight is evidently 
a subject that has long been close to her 
heart. Her book, consequently, contains 
many worthwhile observations on the sub- 
ject of kindness. She has good ideas on 
how to instill kindness in children. She 
appeals persuasively for kindness to the 
old. She shows the benefits of kindness 
in the home and family circle. She views 
with scorn the unkindness bred of nation- 
alism and racial discrimination. Miss 
Cleghorn has indeed illuminated her sub- 
ject, and throughout the work there are a 
number of telling phrases. I trust the 
work will do much good in quarters where 
authoritative Christian utterance would 
be unwelcome. But any HommLetic reader 
who has the New Testament and a good 
treatise on the spiritual and corporal works 
of mercy at hand, can successfully address 
himself to the subject of lovingkindness 
without the assistance of these suspiria de 
profundis natu: alismt. 
Tuomas A, Fox, C.S.P. 


Future Religion.—Recently, a series 
of four books appeared on the status of 
post-war religion, which, owing to the 
prominence of their writers, their spon- 
sorship by a great university, and the 
importance of their general subject 
deserve to be brought to the notice of 
our readers.' Each volume of about 112 


1 Religion in the Post-War World. Edited 
by Willard L. Sperry, Dean of the Harvard 
University School of Divinity. Vol. I. 
Religion and Our Divided Denominations. 
Vol. II. Religion of the Soldier and Sailor. 
Vol. III. Religion and Our Racial Tensions. 
Vol. IV. Religion and Education (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1945). 






pages contains the views of five authors, 
of different persuasions, on a specific 
phase. As a whole, the work is not 
controversial, and will not be reviewed 
as such. Its deficiencies and merits 
will be pointed out without questioning 
the sincerity of the individual writers. 

In the first volume treating on the 
divisions in Christendom, the majority 
of the authors seem to overlook two in- 
controvertible facts. The first is that 
Christ established but one Church as a 
living organism with a visible head. 
Christ compared Himself and His Church 
with a grape vine, and declared that 
severed branches no longer belonged to 
His living and visible Church, or to 
Himself. The second fact overlooked is 
that Christ placed His Church under the 
divine—and therefore infallible—guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, who was to speak 
for all future time through the Apostles, 
and in a special manner through Peter 
and his lawful successors. This is clear 
Gospel truth, rightly interpreted. The 
Reformers could not teach these truths 
without condemning themselves, because 
either the Holy Spirit did not protect 
Christ’s Church against the “gates of 
hell,’’ or the Church which was reformed 
was not the Church of Christ and the 
reformers had consequently not the 
Holy Spirit to assist them. This con- 
clusion is also indisputable. Of course, 
individuals in any Church may need a 
reform in morality, but the Church 
having definite dogmas and Christ- 
taught moral principles is not subject 
to change. 

Protestant scholars, overlooking these 
truths, endeavor to bring about an ex- 
ternal union by an artificial, external 
binding of the cut-off branches together. 
Such a heterogeneous federation is pro- 
jected by the authors of the present 
volume, but on the methods of effecting 
this union their ideas differ. No one of 
the writers seems even .to think of a 
general return to the one fold and one 
shepherd. Nevertheless, this volume is 
one of the most valuable owing to its 
implications. 

The second volume deals with the 
religious problems, views, virtues and 
vices of the enlisted men, with the 
causes of the vices and future remedies, 
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and outlines the pastoral work of mili- 
tary chaplains. All this is of real interest 
to those engaged in the care of souls. 

The third volume treats on several 
aspects of Racism. The principal prob- 
lems are found in the relations between 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews. Other 
minorities are occasionally mentioned. 
Chapter 4 of this volume will be of the 
greatest interest to Catholics. One 
writer explains that the word ‘“Prot- 
estant”’ is not derived from protesting 
against acknowledged truth, but desig- 
nates a confirmation of something better. 
The writer seems really convinced about 
this point, for, if there were nothing but 
protest in the Church, Protestantism 
could not exist on its negations. 

The fourth volume contains essays by 
authors who are seemingly incompetent 
to write on Religion and Education. 
A few examples will substantiate this. 
The first author advises the substitution 
of the State for the Church. This is 
exactly what Hitler did, and Stalin has 
tried to do this not altogether unsuc- 
cessfully. Our author’s argument is 
this: “All the activities that give men 
dignity are done for the State(!). The 
test of any government is found in the 
dignity and freedom, the equality and 
independence, of its citizens(!). It ex- 
ists through and for them, just as they 
exist through and for it(!)”. The 


second author concludes his essay on 
religious education in public schools 
with the extraordinary statement: ‘If 
religion be interpreted in broader terms 
than those of creed, then religion is not 
only in the schools, it also permeates 
them.’’ This is tantamount to ir-religion. 
Although this attitude was always sus- 
pected, it is rarely so openly stated by 
an educator. And so the comedy of 
errors in this volume continues, act by 
act. It is a pity that these perversive 
views are not held by individuals only, 
but express entire schools of thought. 
Nevertheless, this volume also is im- 
portant because it proves how ill-taught 
even our much-educated Americans 
really are in a matter of the greatest 
importance. 

As a footnote, it may be added that the 
great Orthodox Church cannot be called 
Protestant, because it retains officially 
the old faith, worship and Sacraments. 
Some doctrines are denied by individual 
clergymen and writers, but the Orthodox 
creeds still expressly contain what some 
of the hierarchs deny. The Orthodox will 
sooner or later return to the original 
unity when political situations change. 
Protestantism will disintegrate into pag- 
anism, while individually its adherents 
will continue to return to the one fold 
and one shepherd. 
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